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YOUTH MAKE NEWS | 
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Eleanor, a June graduate of Susquehanna 
University, is busily at work in the editorial 
office of the Luther League of America. 
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CONVENTIONS 


PACIFIC 


Early bird convention was held by 
the Pacific Synod Luther League in 
Portland, Ore., April 27-29. The 
theme was ‘Chosen by God... As 
Witnesses.” 


Two new leagues were accepted as 
members. They were Emmanuel, Yelm 
and Central, Morton. 


Special guests were Dr. Charles B. 
Foelsch, president of the Pacific Sem- 
inary; the Rev. Kenneth Larson, execu- 
tive director of the Lutheran Studen 
Foundation of Oregon; Robert Beck 
strom, vice president of the LLA; an 
the Rev. Roy Enquist, convention chap 
lain. 


A $1090.50 budget was adopted fo 
the next year. 


Officers and secretaries elected an 
appointed were: Beverly Bain, Port 
land, Ore., president; Carol Bruni 
Seattle, Wash., first vice-president; Su 
Christensen, Parkland, Wash., secon 
vice-president ; Jeanne Sawyer, Th 
Dalles, Ore., secretary; Bruce E. Ric 
ards, Portland, Ore., treasurer; Jud 
Keller, Salem, Ore., evangelism secr 
tary; Ron Thiesen, Salem, Ore., Chri 
tian vocation secretary ; Karen Hun 
mon, Seattle, Wash., missions secr | 
tary; Rodger Anderson, Rentor 
Wash., social action secretary; Be§ 
Hadley, Portland, Ore., recreation seq 
retary; Maxine Bowerman, Spokan§ 
Wash., historian; Larry Burr, Lon 


iew, Wash., P.S. Youth; Carol Hintz, 
remerton, Wash., education secre- 
ity; Cynthia Jolley, Portland, Ore., 
atistician; Judy Nelson, The Dalles, 
re., intermediate secretary; Louise 
‘ik, Everett, Wash., L.L.A. reporter; 
ev. Paul Baughman, Everett, Wash., 
ev. Roy Enuist, Seaside, Ore., and 
ev. Edward Hummon, Seattle, Wash., 
dvisors. 


IOVA SCOTIA 


Judith Kedy of Mahone Bay was 
ected president of the Nova Scotia 
uther League at its annual convention, 
fay 21, at West Northfield. 

-New executive committee includes 
larold Acker, First South, vice-presi- 
ent; June Whynot, Bridgewater, sec- 
tary; Glen Swicker, Halifax, treasur- 
-; the Rev. L. G. Bald, Lunenberg, 
astoral advisor; Helen Joudrey, Block- 
Ouse, assistant advisor; Gerald Ran- 
all, Lunenberg, Christian vocation; 
tenda Conrad, Lunenberg, evangel- 
m; Louise Hiltz, Mahone Bay, mis- 

Joan Conrad, Halifax, social 
tion; and Shirley Young, Halifax, 
creation. 


OUTH CAROLINA 


The largest convention in the his- 
ry of the Luther League of South 
arolina was held at Newberry Col- 
ge, August 19-22. Registration show- 
d 487 delegates, 54 advisors, and over 
50 visitors. 

Theme was “Christ for the World— 
1¢ World for Christ.” Highlights 
ere an outdoor banquet, concert by 
1e convention choir, and a talent show 
ith delegates participating. 

Officers are Jackie Richardson, Co- 
umbia, president; Henry Kuemmerer, 
Valhalla, vice president; Miriam Elea- 


Mary Erickson, in charge of LLA‘’s publica- 
tion’s subscriptions, surveys one synodical 
league’s High Ideals subscription list sheet. 


zer, Orangeburg, secretary; Randy 
Crider, Cayce, treasurer; Edna Pay- 
singer, Newberry, Christian vocation ; 
Carolyn Rawl, Johnston, evangelism; 
Martha Eargle, Orangeburg, missions; 
Ina Lee Roof, Greenwood, social ac- 
tion; Fred Williams, Fairfax, recrea- 
tion; Harriet Fulmer, Columbia, pub- 
licity and publications; Robert Weeks, 
Newberry, statistics and records; Kar- 
ilyn Slye, Columbia, program chair- 
man; Maxine Wingard, Lexington, in- 
termediate chairman; Jerry Livington, 
Columbia, parish education; and the 
Rev. Clyde Bedenbaugh, Charleston, 
clergy representative. 


MICHIGAN 


Six districts were created from 
the three originals at the Michigan 
Synod convention, Albion College, 
June 29-July 1. “Lord, Speak to Me” 
was the theme of the meeting, attended 
by 185 leaguers.’ 

Speakers at Friday night banquet 
were the Rev. Dale Click and Dr. 
Frank Madsen, president of the Michi- 
gan Synod. Other highlights included 
a Saturday evening carnival and a 
Sunday service led by the Rev. August 
Mueller, retiring pastoral advisor. 

Newly elected officers are David 


Munn, president; Roger Barr, vice- 
president; Doris Varcoe, secretary; 
Marion Zick, treasurer; the Rev. Ken- 


neth Larkin, pastoral advisor. Secre- 
taries appointed are Ann Sapp, recrea- 
tion; Virginia Hartz, Christian voca- 
tion; Donna Davies, social action; 
Carolyn Busse, missions. Other ap- 


Pittsburgh convention headquarters 


THER LEAGUE CONVENTION 


pointees are Marie Cavan, Luther Lif 
representative, and Miss Emma Kili 
mack, lay advisors. 


PITTSBURGH 

Theme of the Pittsburgh Syno: 
Luther League convention centere« 
around missions. TNT (‘“Tasks Nee: 
Takers”) was carried out in all classe 
and activities. Classrooms were dec 
orated in the motif of a foreign coun 
try. In these rooms leaguers learne: 
songs and games played by the youn; 
people of the countries represented anx 
souvenirs were given. 


Serving as chaplain was Dr. Harol: 
Albert, pastor of First Lutheran, Pitts 
burgh. The devotions were followe: 
by buzz sessions. 


Business was made interesting b 
skits used to present reports. A high 
light was the mass choir under the di 
rection of Mr. Marlowe Johnson. 


Central 
Penn 
worship 


service 


-ENTRAL PENN 


“In His Service’ was the theme of 
he Central Penn Synod convention, 
eld at Susquehanna University, Sel- 
nsgrove, July 25-27. 

The three-day program included 
yorship, discussion groups, workshops, 
usiness sessions, a sock hop, talent 
how, and a banquet. An interesting 
rem of the business meeting was the 
act that the leaguers stated unanimous- 
y that the synodical Luther League 
hould oppose all effort to legalize 
ambling in the state of Pennsylvania. 


Sisters Mabel Harnish and Mabel 
Walther shared their experiences as 
leaconesses. Caravanners were also 
resent to enrich the program. Chap- 
ain was the Rev. James M. Singer, St. 
Aatthew’s, Bloomsburg. 

John Cochran was re-elected as pres- 
dent. Other officers are Jerry Smith, 
st vice-president; Bob Menges, sec- 


ond vice-president ; 


Mickey Walters, 
secretary; Don Pankake, treasurer; 
Lynn Gassert, statistician; Mrs. Robert 
Weaver, lay advisor; and the Rev. 
James M. Singer, pastoral advisor. 


Lutherans on Film 


Now on the market—a history of 
the Lutheran Church in America. “Har- 
vest of Years” is a 331% minute color 
and sound film relating the history of 
American Lutheranism from the early 
colonial migrations to church mergers 
now under contemplation. 


“Harvest of Years’ has been pro- 
duced by the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil by a grant from the Lutheran Broth- 
erhood Insurance Company. Fast-mov- 
ing and historically-accurate, the film 
is ideal for showings at church services, 
Sunday School workers’ meetings, con- 
gregational meetings, retreats, summer 
workshops, camps, and Luther league. 
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Prepered bry 
Division of Public Relations 
NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 
50 Madison Avenue 
_... New York 10, N.Y. 


‘Used by Permission) 


It looks complicated—and it is. 
Careful study will be rewarding. 


LWF 


“We want the Missouri Synod to 
join us,” said Bishop Hans Lilje of 
Hannover, president of the Lutheran 
World Federation. 


Speaking to some 200 Lutheran 
clergymen of the New York area at 
the opening session of an Evangelical 
Academy at St. Peter's Lutheran 
Church of Manhattan, Bishop Lilje re- 
issued to the Lutheran Church—Mis- 
souri Synod the invitation extended by 
the LWF several months ago. 

Said Lilje, “We could do a lot of 
things in a much more efficient way 
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U.S.A, National 
Committee, L.W.F. 


LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 
(56 Member Churches in 29 Countries) 


Reprinted from THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN, Mar-Apr, 55 


U.S. LUTHERAN RELATIONSHIPS TODAY 
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if we were together. There are man 

reasons that compel us to join forces. 

“It is up to the Missouri Synod to s 

yes or no on the joining of the LWF. 
e 


Spectators will be permitted to a 
tend morning plenary sessions of t 
Lutheran World Federation’s Asse 
bly at Minneapolis, said LWF exec 
tive Secretary Carl E. Lund-Quist. 

As many as 8,000 people will 
able to attend each session, reporte 
Dr. Lund-Quist. In addition, speci 
events and discussion groups for tho 
sands visiting the Assembly, Augu 


5-27, 1957, are planned for the after- 
oons and evenings. 


ob of “Spiritual Engineering” 
The Christian church needs a job of 
spiritual engineering”, Dr. Franklin 
lark Fry stated at the biennial con- 
ention of the ULC Brotherhood, 
itchener, Ontario. He told delegates 
lat a new pattern of holiness must be 
und for ordinary Christian men and 
omen. 


“The witness of Christians in and 
rough their daily work,’ Dr. Fry 
id, “is the most effective kind. Wise 
hristian churchmen are ready and 
uger to listen to laymen who are 
pplying their religion in their pro- 
sssions and jobs.” 


Campaign to Fight Juvenile 
Delinquency 


Not a gang war nor a street fight, 
ut Lid’s Kids are planning a “rumble.” 
his rumble is a detailed plan—a year- 
ng campaign aiming to fight juvenile 
elinquency. 

The campaign is to operate in local 
nd district activities. Leaders will be 
rovided with materials during the 
ear to keep the theme alive in the 
cal programs. 

The JD theme can be integrated 
ato any phase of the five point pro- 
tam. It asks such questions as: How 
an evangelism among our young 
eople help fight juvenile delinquency ? 
"an a young person who accepts the 
hristian vocation view of the Luther 
eague program conceivably be a ju- 
enile delinquent ? 

The theme has two advantages. First 
t gives a spirit of unity in the district. 
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Everyone is pulling for a single cause. 
Secondly it is putting a meaning which 
reveals immediate application into each 
phase of the Luther League program. 


Walther League Statistics 


Many statistics were gathered at the 
Walther League international conven- 
tion, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
July 22-26. 2,449 leaguers registered 
for the meetings. 

Here are other statistics: 6,500 at- 
tended the opening service at Clyde 
Williams Field; 3,100 viewed the Sun- 
day evening pageant “The Song of 
Deborah”; average attendance at mat- 
ins was 2,300; 2,401 young people 
went on the world’s largest hayride; 
there were 60 Bible classes and work- 
shops in session two hours every day; 
over 2,500 worshipped at the daily 
vesper service; more than 2,000 par- 
ticipated in daily recreation; and 3,500 
attended the Choral Union concert. 

A $97,800 budget was adopted for 
1956-57, plus $15,000 expenditure for 
office improvements at the Chicago 
headquarters. 


Marion College 


The only two-year college in the ULCA and the 
only Lutheran college in America strictly for 
women. Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 
home economics; merchandising;  pre- 
nursing; individual guidance; Christian 
character development; moderate rates; 
sports. 


For information write: 


Joun H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 


Twins Take Over S.C. 


For a brief moment the governor’s 
chair in Columbia, South Carolina, ex- 
changed occupants. 

Miss Mary Agnes Marcotsis became 
the governor of mythical Palmetto 
girls’ state, and Helen Carolyn Mar- 


cotsis became lieutenant governor. 
They received the oath of justice from 
the chief justice of Palmetto Supreme 
Court. The twin sisters, along with 
other high school seniors, witnessed 
the signing of legislative measures and 
received orientation in legislative pro- 
cedure. 

Both sisters are active members of 
St. Luke’s in Summerville where they 
live. Helen is president of the local 
league and Mary is treasurer. 
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Marcotsis twins take 


over S.C. (see below). 


Officers Do Snake 
Dance 


A unique and interestin 
local election was held | 
St. Luke’s, Waukesha, Wi 
consin. The activities we: 
planned by Eva Ivanka, Katt 
Juedes, Jim Krueger, Rober 
Bidde, and Dale Puhl. 

Following devotions base 
on the theme of God’s gui 
ance, the electoral present 
tion took place. Symbols ar 
pictures ,were used to give 
focal point to each talk. 

The president gave a crit 
cal evaluation of the league 
activity in the past year. Eac 
officer gave a brief present 
tion of duties in that particular off 
He placed a symbol of his office 
the table at the center of the sta 
and lit one of the four candles plac 
beside the handmade replica of Lut 
er’s seal. : 


After the leaguers had clearly 
mind the duties of officers of t 
league, the election was held. Conclul 
ing the election, Pastor L. Glenn Cl 
inger gave a short talk entitled ‘ 
Look Ahead”. The evangelism cha 
man spoke about activating the hi 
school youth in the coming year. 

In celebration of the election, 
snake dance was led by Chuck K 
stad. This was followed by a Scandir] 
vian folk dance and refreshments w 
served. 


The Luther League of America 


Analysis of Apportionment 
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LLA’S REPORT TO ULCA CONVENTION 


Fray and Ford Speak 


Judy Ford — Recreation Chairman 


We are told by those who should know, that 85% of church- 
going people do not take their Sunday religion to the office or 
factory with them on Monday morning. There is a wide-spread 
tendency to compartmentalize our lives or “box them up” in differ- 
ent units. In one box we deposit our working hours, in another 
our social contacts, and still another our leisure time activities. 


Then in a penny matchbox over in the corner we place our 
Christianity. 

Wonderful it would be if we could convince the young people 
of our Church that their various activities are fit together to com- 
pose one unified being, and that in the center of this unit is Christ. 
This is the primary aim of the recreation divisions of LLA and 
is the foundation for the recreation creed. The first petition states: 
“We believe that God Who created us is interested in our total 
lives—our work, our prayer, and our play.” Our conviction has 
been that if we include recreation as a part of LLA’s program 
we will instill in the minds of our young people the fact that God 
is concerned about us always—including our leisure time activities. 


Sociologists tell us that human beings have four basic desires: 
security, recognition, new adventure, and response. We believe 
that Christian recreation is a definite aid to the personal develop- 
ment of young people because it meets these needs. 


For instance, security. Some youth fail to receive the necessary 
love at home. Authorities tell us that this feeling of insecurity is 
the main cause of juvenile delinquency. Christian fellowship stimu- 
lates Christian love and gives one the satisfaction of being a real 
part of a group. Security is the result. 

Recognition. I didn’t realize until this past summer that hun- 
dreds of young people are afraid even to read a brief paragraph 
before a group. They want recognition, but their fear causes 
them to withdraw. These same young persons might play a game 
or sin ga song well. Here they can secure recognition and gain 
courage for future stability. 

New adventure. Remember the man who for years had driven 
a bus up and down the same street in New York? Well, one 
day the man didn’t stop at the end of the street. He drove his 
bus on down to Florida. He was classed a criminal; yet, what 
he did is understandable because he was bored—he sought new 
adventure. Young people are in search of new adventure, and if 
we do not provide it in the church, they will turn away to find 
it elsewhere. 

Response. It is common knowledge among adults that you can- 
not meet with everyone’s approval. There will always be those 


WW 
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who respond negatively. Still, there must be those who respond 
positively or youth can never find happiness. Christian recreation 
encourages this positive response. 

This is how Christian recreation meets the basic desires of man- 
kind. We hope that we in the Church shall continue to meet these 
needs as long as they exist. 

Then there is the other side to recreation—some groups go 
overboard. They want to “party” constantly. We are saying to 
them: “A Christian plays in order to better himself for his daily 
tasks, or to re-create himself.” Christian recreation never infringes 
upon our study or worship, but rather prepares us to continue these 
activities in a more able manner. When one goes to extremes in 
recreation, either his values are crossed or he is selfishly satisfying 
his own desires. Therefore, it becomes unChristian. 

Christian recreation is motivated by Christian Jove. This, we 
feel, is the difference between so-called “worldly recreation” and 
Christian recreation. The last statement of our recreation creed 
is: ““W believe that th great task of the Church is to offer youth 
something different from that which the secular world offers.” 

It isn’t difficult to see how recreation fits into the five divisional 
program when explained in this way. Christian recreation is our 
response to God’s love with our total lives. Recreation is a vital 
part of that total life. Therefore, we can conclude: Christian recrea- 
tion is our response to God’s love through our leisure time activities. 


Florence Fray — Member-at-Large 


Realizing the necessity of bringing into sharp focus the world- 
totality of the Church’s mission, the LLA at its convention in 
1955 re-directed its mission program from one that was project- 
centered to one which is education-centered. 

In order to plan a solidly-founded program parallel in substance 
with the total program of the ULCA, the mission committee met 
in January of this year in consultation with the executive secretaries 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, the Board of American Mis- 
sions, the Board of Parish Education, and the United Lutheran 


Church Women. You have doubtless munched delightedly the 
meaty little yellow pamphlet found in your packet entitled “Church 
in a Chicken Coop.” This was published by the Board of American 
Missions and LLA and is geared to the home mission theme for 
this year—mission field, U.S.A. If you tend to bite your finger- 
nails, don’t read our second pamphlet, “Eyes of Fear,”’ put out by 
the Baord of Foreign Missions and LLA. Written about the Luth- 
eran work in Malaya, it illuminates the foreign mission theme of 
this year—southeast Asia. These are tangible evidences of our 
joint work with the boards and agencies which we hope to continue 
even more as we better our program of education. 

You recognized, I’m sure, the two themes I mentioned. We 
are gearing our program to the themes and materials published by 
the Joint Commission on Mission Education, as does the ULCW. 
Using these materials as a basis, w espotlight the particular work 
of the Lutheran Church in that area. We urge leaguers to use these 
mission study texts in joint mission study programs in the congre- 
gation. We further urge that where at all possible the current 
mission education texts be included in the youth curriculum of 
summer schools and camps. 

Since LLA became a member of UCYM three years ago, we 
have give nmuch thought to our participation in its program. This 
last year we took a new step in the cooperative direction by par- 
ticipating for the first time in world youth projects. These projects 
are part of the program of the youth department of the NCC, 
those for the U.S. being channeled through UCYM. 

We are proud, too, of a more personal participation in the youth 
work of the world Church. L.L.A. president Mac Minnick is 
one of the two youth of the U.S. on the working committee of 
the youth department of the NCC and World Council of Chris- 
tian Education and Sunday School Association. Thus, Lutheran 
youth leadership is making a real impact on the youth work of the 
world church. 
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A Reporter from the Sanhedrin Scoop 


tries to get the facts about - - - 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS 


by Ralph Hellerich 


Perhaps it’s best to warn you: 
this is not at all like the usual, 
sentimental, Christmas story. It is 
not sugary or goo-ey; at places it is 
starkly realistic. 

It is not intended as a ‘play’ in 
the usual sense of that word. It was 
written to be read aloud, not to be 
produced with scenery, motion, etc. 
If you will, this is a radio presen- 
tation, not a television perform- 
ance. This means, of course, that 
you won't waste an ytime in trying 
to prepare scenery or gather props. 
Those reading the parts will be able 
to concentrate on the words, and 
won‘t have to worry about move- 
ments or facial contortions. 

You might ask the audience to 
help with the mood by closing their 
eyes during the entire performance. 
| know it’s asking for trouble, since 
they might fall asleep. But with 
their eyes shut they can concentrate 
on the words as they hear them, 
and can also form mental images 
of actions and expressions. All this 


assumes, of course, that those pre- 
senting the story will read their 
parts intelligently, plainly, and with 
some vocal feeling. To be well 
done, it will require at least one 
rehearsal with the entire cast pres- 
ent. 


| would recommend using a re- 
cording of a Christmas carol (pref- 
erably, O Little Town of Bethlehem) 
as background music. A_ single 
stanza could be played before and 
after the introductory incident, and 
again at each major break in the 
narrative (marked by a row of as- 
terisks). During the entire story the 
same carol could be played quietly 
in the background. It will help to 
establish some tie-in with that 
which is traditionally accepted as a 
part of the Christmas story. 


The Rev. Ralph Hellerich is pastor 
of St. John’s Lutheran Church, Wood- 


bury, N.J. 
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Mary: God has spoken to me on several occasions, Mr. BenHillel. The 
first time was about nine months ago, when the child was conceived. 
I was only engaged to Joseph at the time, and... 


Gammy: (interrupting) I’m not interested in the fact that you and Joe 
were intimate with one another before you were married. After all, 
that’s a common enough occurrence .. . 

JosEPH: Don’t-you dare speak to my wife that way! If you want to hear 
the rest of the story, keep a civil tongue in your head! Otherwise, get out! 

x * * 


GAMALIEL: Hi! My name’s Gamaliel BenHillel. But don’t let that frighten 
you; my friends all call me Gammy. I’m a news reporter for the 
Sanhedrin Scoop. As any simpleton knows, that’s the official paper of 
the Sanhedrin, published here in Jerusalem. Its style is a bit stuffy, but 
we younger fellows are trying to change all that. I've been on the 
staff for five years now. Started out as a police reporter and worked 
my way up to special roving assignments. The city editor just called 
me to his desk tonight, and gave me my latest assignment. Seems there's 
been another rumor of the birth of a Messiah; you know, a Christ. We 
get them all the time. Every doting mother and proud father thinks 
their son is Te One our nation is waiting for. It’s gotten to be quite 
a joke around the office. I’ve checked a number of these rumors be- 
fore, and each one turned out to be either a deliberate hoax, or else 
wishful-thinking on the part of proud parents. It’s going to take an 
awful lot to convince me that anyone is the Christ. I’m just on my way 
now to go down to the donkey pool, to see if I can get some likely 
looking animal for the trip. By this time tomorrow night I hope to be 
checking into Bethlehem’s finest hotel. The Sanhedrin spares no expense 
to check carefully on these things, you know. That's the only thing 
we like about these assignments: unlimited expense accounts. 

* * x 

NIGHT CLERK: Good evening, sir. Can I help you? 

Gammy: You sure can. Brother, I've had it. These donkeys get harder 
backbones each day. I want a room—with bath. 

CLERK: Yes, sit. The Bethlehem Hotel prides itself on the high quality 
of its service and facilities. I’m sure we can make your stay with us 
quite comfortable. 

Gammy: Yea, yea, I know all about that stuff. Just give me a room with 
a little less dust in it than you have in the lobby; and give me a room 
on the north side of the building; I’ve just been in your stables on 
the south side. 

CLERK: (with injured tone) Sir! I'll have you know we have the very 
best accommodations in all of Bethlehem. 

Gammy: I’m sure you have; you also have the only accommodations. 


I thought that Bethlehem was at least big enough to have two hotels. 
Then I get here, ask the nearest cabby for directions, and he says there’s 
only one place in town. And that’s a flea-bag. 


CLERK: Sir, I'll have you know that we have accommodated royalty here. 


Gammy: Yea. I'll bet you'll tell me now that King David slept here. 
Well, if he did, I'll bet you haven't cleaned the place since he left— 
and that’s a thousand years ago if it’s a day. Come on, give me my key, 
so I can go up and get myself cleaned up. 


CLERK: I was mot referring to King David. Why, only three years ago 
King Herod slept here while making an inspection tour of his kingdom. 
I can remember it well; I myself had the great honor of serving him. 
If he was pleased, I don’t see why you should complain. Sign the regis- 
ter, please, and I’ll give you the key to your room. (Pause) Oh, you're 
from Jerusalem. Another traveling salesman, I suppose. 


Gamony: Not on your life. A reporter. And on the Sanhedrin Scoop. Even 
you must have heard of it. 


CLERK: Oh, yes sr! We are always happy to have representatives of the 
press with us, s7r/ We hope that you may be able to mention the hotel 
favorably, sir, in your stories. We'll be happy to give you any help 
we can. 


GammMy: Boy, they’re all alike. Everybody looking for free publicity. Well, 
while I’m still down here, give me the room number of a Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Carpenter. 
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CLERK: Joseph Carpenter? Carpenter? I’m sorry, sir, but there is no one 
listed here by hat name. 

Gammy: But I’m sure they're here. They’re strangers in town, so they 
couldn’t be staying with anybody. And this is the only hotel in town. 
Look again. 

CLERK: Look for yourself, sir. We have no Carpenters listed as guests 
here. When were they supposed to have checked in? 

Gammy: Well, our usually-reliable-source said they arrived here last 
Wednesday. 

CLERK: Wednesday ? Let’s check. Oh yes, we had a number of guests ar- 
riving that day. Annual convention of the Amalgamated Camel Drivers, 
you know! In fact, we were all filled up by noon. Not a single room 
left. We did have a number of later inquiries, though, now that I think 
of it. Can you describe the people you're looking for? 

Gammy: Well, I've never seen them. But she was expecting; in fact, we 
heard the baby was born the same night. 

CLERK: Oh, them! So that’s their name. Yes, he did come in late last Wed- 
nesday night looking for accommodations. He was quite desperate; 
his wife was already starting with her lab . . . That is, she was already 
in need of the services of a mid-wife, sir. But we had no room, so we 
had to turn them away. What could we do? Besides, the Camel Drivers 
were holding a big party in the lobby. And he hardly looked as though 
he’d be able to pay for accommodations. So, what could we do? Why 
are they so important? Mixed up in some sort of crime? 

Gammy: No. Our report said that the baby born that night was supposed 
to be the Christ. 

CLERK: The Christ! Oh, no! That’s impossible. Just not that sort of people, 
you know. I don’t wish to brag, but I have been dealing with the 
public for years. And I dare say that I am pretty well able to judge 
character. Oh, no! Definitely not! Why, the best rooms in the hotel 
would be immediately available for such people! After all, we cater to 
quality! I’m afraid your source of information was wrong this time. 
The Christ! Indeed! Just another bum, more than likely. Bell hop; 
show this man to his room, and be quick about it. Step lively now; we 
must uphold the traditions of the Hotel Bethlehem! 


BELL-HOP: (after leaving desk) Traditions, schmaditions. Old Starched- 
burnoose is sure in good form tonight. What a grouch. That big nose 
of his is going to freeze some night, the way he sticks it into the air. 
Say, are you really interested in them Carpenters ? 


GamMmy: I sure am. What do you know about them? 


BELL-HOP: Well, don’t tell old Frozen-puss, or the stablehands will lose 
their jobs. When Mr. Carpenter was turned out of here because those 
drunks had all the rooms, the stablehands took pity on his poor wife, 
and bedded her down in a corner of the stable. She just wasn’t in any 
condition to go any further shat night. We could have found room for 
her in here, but Mr. Carpenter didn’t come across with a fiver for old 
Pious-face, so he couldn’t remember where the rooms were. Yea, they 
made room for her, out there, and they called the village mid-wife. 
Did I hear you say the baby was supposed to be the Christ ? 


Gammy: Yes. Do you know anything about it? 


BELL-HOP: No, can’t say that I do. We all felt sorry for her. Her first, 
you know. And so far away from home. They live somewhere up in 
Galilee. The boys all passed the hat and gave the money to Carpenter. 
Joe was really concerned about his wife. Nice people. But not the 
Christ! No, that couldn’t be. Just a pretty little baby, that’s all. 


Gammy: Well, why couldn’t he be the Christ? Are you as snobbish as 
old What’s-his-name? Do you think, too, that the Christ couldn’t be 
born to poor people? 
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BELL-HOP: Well, mister, you look like a right guy, so I'll let you in on a 
secret. I’m really a member of the local Zealots cell. I only work here 
so I can get all the information on the VIPs traveling through town. 
The Christ won’t be no kid; he'll be a fighter, when He comes. You 
know what we stand for; we're sick to death of these stinkin’ Romans, 
and our own countrymen who work for them. We'd do anything to 
drive them-out. And we do. Why do you think the highways are all 
so dangerous for the Romans and the Roman-lovers? We're the ones 
that are making it that way. And believe me, when the Christ comes, 
he'll be one of us. A real fighter. We're just holding on till He gets 
here. But no kid, mister, no kid. 

Gammy: Yea. Well. thanks anyway. By the way, who was the mid-wife 
who tended Mrs. Carpenter? Where could I find her at this time of 
night ? 

BELL-HoP: Oh, that’s easy. That’s Granny Grundy, and now, if she’s not 
out on a case, you'll find her down at the Sheepherder’s Tavern. 

Gammy: Sheepherder’s Tavern ? 

BELL-HOP: That’s right. She’s not only the village mid-wife, she’s also the 
village drunk. Doubles in brass, as it were. Anybody down there'll be 
able to point her out for you. I’m supposed to get half an hour off for 
lunch right now; if you want, I'll show you myself. 

Gammy: Thanks. Let’s go. 

x *k * 

BELL-HOP: Granny, someone here to see you. 

GRANNY: Go way. Can't be bothered. Le’ me alone. 

Gammy: Would another beer help, maybe you more sociable? 

GRANNY: Sit down, boy, sit down. Waiter, three beers. Now, what’d’ya 
want ? 

Gamay: Did you tend Mrs. Carpenter when she gave birth to a son last 
week ? 

GRANNY: I sure did. 

Gamny: Can you remember whether there was anything unusual in the 
case ? 

GRANNY: I can remember all right. What do you think I am, a drunken 
bum? No, there was nothin’ unusual about it. Course, the little dear 
was all alone, and a stable isn’t the best place to have a baby, but aside 
from that it was all the same as thousands of other cases I’ve had. 
What'd’ya wanna know for? 

Gammy: It has been suggested that the little boy was the Christ. 

GRANNY: The Christ? And the miserable father only gave me ten bucks. 
(Pause) No, it couldn’t a been. I’m sure if the Christ came He wouldn't 
be born in a stable, and he’d have the best doctor, not some drunken 
old mid-wife like me. Yea, 1 know what I am. Besides, the birth was 
just as painful as all the others I’ve seen. The Christ won't be born 


like that. God’s Son won’t come into the world like that. Just forget 
it. She had a pretty little boy, but he ain’t no Christ. 


GammMy: Is that all you can remember ? 


GRANNY: Well, the husband was blundering around, the way the men 
usually do. And then right after the baby was born some shepherds 
came in to see the baby. 


Gammy: Shepherds? Where did they come from? What were they doing 
there ? 

GRANNY: How should I know? I don’t care about no shepherds. They're 
all no-goods. I was just washin’ up and gettin’ ready to leave. It was 
almost closin’ time at the tavern, ya know. I had a hurry. 

Gammy: Did you recognize’ any of these shepherds ? 

GRANNY: Yea. One was Simeon, that big hulk over there. 

Gammy: You mean the one sitting there by himself ? 

GRANNY: That’s right. That’s him; big as life and twice as ugly. 

Gamnmy: Well, thanks for the information. Ill see you around. 

GRANNY: Say, boy, before you go, do me a favor. 

GaMmy: Sure. What? 

GRANNY: Buy me another beer. 

* * *k 

Gammy: Hi. Is your name Simeon? 

SIMEON: Yea, that’s right. What’d’ya wanna make of it? 

Gammy: Nothing, friend, nothing. I’d just like to ask you a few questions. 

SIMEON: Yea? An’ who are you to go askin’ questions ? 

GammMy: I'm a reporter for the Sanhedrin Scoop. 

SIMEON: Oh, one of them fellows. Well, what’d’ya wanna know? 

Gammy: You came to see the little Carpenter baby last week right after 
it was born. Why? How did you know it was there? 

SIMEON: Oh, that. I ain’t talkin’. 

Gammy: Why not? 

SIMEON: I been tellin’ it for a week. An’ everybody I tell it to thinks I 
was either drunk or I’m crazy. I’m almost ready to think so maself. 
Gammy: I won't laugh, and I won’t say anything. I just want to hear 

the story. How about it? 

SIMEON: Well, you asked for it. But one peep out of you and you take 
a fast trip to the moon. (Pause) Me an’ the other boys was workin’ 
the midnight shift. See, I’m not a first-class shepherd yet; I’m just 
finishing my apprenticeship. So I get all the dirty work. What a shift: 
midnight to dawn. Well, there we was. The sheep was about as usual, 
and the night was quiet. All of a sudden there was this bright light . . . 

Gammy: (interrupting) Bright light? What kind of a light? 

SIMEON: I thought you wasn’t gonna say nothin’? A bright light. Just 
like it was the middle of daytime. We was blinded. There we was, all 
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used to the dark, and here comes this bright light. And then we heard 
the voice. 

GAMMy: The voice? 

SIMEON: See, I knew it. Just like all the others. Now I suppose you're 
gonna say I’m nuts or somethin’. Well, just go ahead and say it. Go 
ahead, I dare ya. 

Gammy: Put down that chair. I’m not laughing at you, and I didn’t say 
I don’t believe you. I’m just trying to make sure of all the facts. 

SIMEON: Oh . . . excuse me. I’ve just been takin’ such a ribbin’ all week, 
that I guess I'm kinda jumpa. Where was I now? 

GaMmy: The voice. 

SIMEON: Oh yea, the voice. Well, we hears this voice. It says, “Don’t be 
afraid. Behold, I bring you good news about a wonderful thing for 
all people. A baby is being born today in Bethlehem who will be the 
Christ, a Savior.” 

Gammy: Was that all ? 

SIMEON: No, then there was other voices, and they all sang together. 
Somethin’ about glory to God and peace on earth. 

GammMy: You keep saying ‘we.’ Were there other men there too who saw 
and heard these things? 

SIMEON: Sure, the whole midnight shift; six of us, and two small ap- 
prentice boys. If I’da seen it alone, I’da never told no one. We all seen 
it, and heard the voices. 

Gammy: Now suppose you tell me, Simeon; just how much are you get- 
ting paid to say all this? 

SIMEON: Gettin’ paid? Gettin’ paid? That does it! Say your prayers, be- 
cause here you go! 

Gammy: No! No! Put down that table. I was only trying to find out the 
truth. Quiet down; I believe you. You couldn’t put on such a convinc- 
ing act. You really do believe all this, don’t you? 

SIMEON: Mister, I only know what I seen and heard. There’s times I 
wish I’da never seen it. But there’s no use in lyin’. I ain’t no rabbi, 
and IJ ain’t no dreamer; but I know what I see and hear. And this 
I seen and heard. 

Gammy: But do you believe that this child is really the Christ ? 

SIMEON: Now there ya got me. I don’t know; I just don’t know. We 
went to see the baby, and it’s a pretty little kid. And the parents was 
real nice people. But if he’s the Christ, there’s one thing I can’t under- 
stand. 

Gammy: What's that? 

SIMEON: If this is the Christ, why did God only tell us miserable shep- 
herds? And not even first-class shepherds? No one else in town seems 
to know anything about it; everybody I tell it to thinks I’m nuts. Why 
didn’t He tell it to everybody, and let the whole world know? Why 


did He only tell us? I’m tellin’ ya, mister, I just don’t know. 

Gammy: Well, don’t worry about it. 

SIMEON: Why; what do you mean? 

GaMmy: You’re not alone. You're not the only one that doesn’t believe it. 

x x ** 

Gammy: Well, as far as I was concerned, that just about wrapped it up. 
No one really believed this baby was the Christ. What about the shep- 
herds? Well, maybe it was mass hypnotism, . . . or wishful-thinking. 
I was convinced, however, after talking to Simeon, that this was not 
a deliberate hoax on his part. The man really believed that he saw and 
heard the things he told me about. But even he couldn’t accept the 
idea that this was the Christ. I don’t think I’ve ever seen a man struggle 
with himself that way that man did! He wanted to believe his eyes 
and ears, but he just couldn't. ve now decided I’m going to make one 
more visit, and then call it quits. I see no point in hanging around here 
any longer. 

* xk * 


Gammy: Say, where can I find Mr. Carpenter ? 

STABLEHAND: That’s him standing over there in the corner. 

Gamnoy: Thanks. (Pause) Hello, are you Mr. Joseph Carpenter ? 

JOSEPH: Yes, how did you know my name? 

Gamoy: Oh, I just heard about it. May I speak to you and your wife, 

lease. 

Baca; Well, my wife is giving the baby a bath right now. Say, who are 
you and what do you want? 

Gamoy: I’m Gamaliel BenHillel, a reporter for the Sanhedrin Scoop. 
We've had a report that your little son is the Christ. Do you want to 
make a statement ? 

JosEPH: I’m sorry, but I still have nothing to say. 

Gammy: What do you mean, you don’t have anything to say ? Most fathers 
would talk a blue streak if they had a chance like this. 

JosEPH: I’m sorry, but I still have nothing to say. 

Gammy: Well now here’s a fine how-de-do! I’ve come all the way from 
Jerusalem, for the country’s biggest newspaper. I want to learn all I 
can about the birth of your son, and you tell me you have nothing to 
say. What kind of a run-around is ¢h7zs. 

JosEPH: I’m sorry, Mr. BenHillel. I’m sorry you came this far to speak 
to us. But I can’t tell you anything. Now why don’t you go away and 
let us alone ? 

Gammy: What is this? Let you alone? Say, what’s going on here, any- 
way? Why can’t you tell me anything? Why? 

JosEPH: Well, I know this is going to sound strange, but God warned me 
last night not to say anything. He said that if I did, the baby’s life 
would be in danger. 
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GaMmy: God spoke to you? Oh no! Shepherds seeing lights and hearing 
voices, and now this! Come off it, man! What are you giving me? Are 
you a prophet or a rabbi, that God should speak to you? 

JosEPH: No, I’m neither. I’m just a carpenter. My home is in Nazareth 
of Galilee. I’m just a plain, ordinary man. But, I’m telling you, God 
Spoke to me last night. 


GAMMY: (in exasperation) All right. I can take a joke. Did God tell you 
why you should shut up? 


JosEPH: Well, I may be simple, but I’m not altogether stupid. Everybody 
knows the Christ is supposed to be the King of the Jews. Now how do 
you think our beloved Herod will take it when he hears about the birth 
of a mew King of the Jews? 


Gammy: Herod? Why he’s already killed every other possible candidate 
for his throne. He’s even killed his sons, so that he couldn’t be usurped 
by them. 

JosEPH: That’s just it! Now, supposing he heard the report you heard ? 
Supposing he heard my son was the Christ? How long do you think 
the boy would live? How much chance do you think he’d have of cele- 
brating even his first birthday? Man, use your head! Do you think I 
want my boy to die? 

Gammny: Say, you're right. And whether this child is or isn’t the Christ, 
I can see now that you don’t dare say anything. I’m sorry I was so in- 
sistent. But do you really believe your son is the Christ? 

JOSEPH: Well, let me put it this way. My wife believes that our baby is 
the Christ, and if she believes it, that’s good enough for me. Wait, here 
she is now. You can talk to her yourself .Mary, this is Mr. BenHillel, 
a reporter for the Sanhedrin Scoop. Where's the baby ? 

Mary: He fell asleep right after His bath, so I laid Him in the crib. I’m 
glad to meet you, Mr. BenHillel. 

Gammy: Your husband was just telling me that you believe your son is 
the Christ. I’d better warn you, I’ve heard a lot of mothers say the same 
thing about their children, but I have yet to be convinced by any. Why 
do you believe he is the Christ ? 

Mary: I not only believe it, Mr. BenHillel, I vow it. And I’m so sure 
of it because God has often told me that this is so. 

Gammy: Oh no, not another one! And when did God speak to you? 

Mary: Several times, Mr. BenHillel. The first time was about nine months 
ago, when the child was conceived. I was only engaged to Joseph at 
the time, and... 

GaMMy: (interrupting). I’m not interested in the fact that you and your 
husband were intimate with one another before you were married. 
After all, that’s a common enough occurence . 

JosEPH: (knocking Gammy down) Don’t you dare to speak to my wife 
that way! Now, if you want to hear the rest of the story, keep a civil 
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tongue in your head! Otherwise, get out! 

GammMy: I hope that city editor appreciates what I’m going through. 

Mary: I’m sorry Joseph hit you. Here, let me help you stop that bleeding. 

GaMmMy: For some reason I'm sorry too. Please excuse me for that miser- 
able remark. I'll promise to make my tongue behave if you let me hear 
the rest of your story. 

Mary: Well, as I was saying, God first told me I was to have this baby 
nine months ago. I wasn’t married to Joseph, and had known no man. 
The child was conceived in me by God. 

Gamny: No, no, don’t hit me again, I’m groggy enough. I’m not going 
to say anything derogatory about your wife. But just let me say this: 
if almost any other woman in the world would have said something 
like that to me, I would have laughed in her face. Joe, I’m beginning 
to see what you mean. 

Mary: Joseph, what have you been saying ? 

| JosEPH: He asked me if I believed Jesus was the Christ. I said that you 
believed it, and that that was good enough for me. 

Mary: Oh. Well, I must admit that even I have had trouble believing it 
from time to time. Believe me, it wasn’t easy to tell Joseph that I was 
pregnant. But he was so understanding and loving and married me. 
And then the leering grins of the other women in the village when 
they noticed my condition. If it hadn’t been that I could remember 
almost every word of what God told me, I don’t think I could have 
gone on living there. 

Gamony: Yes, I think I can understand. That certainly wasn’t easy. But 
why didn’t you tell them the truth. 

Mary: Mr. BenHillel, you yourself just told me you'd be hard to convince. 
My neighbors would be too. If I told them, I’m sure they would have 
thought I was only trying to alibi. And the village rabbi would have ac- 
cused me of blasphemy. And why not? After all, why should J be chosen 
to bear the Christ ? 

Gammy: Well, why should you? 

Mary: Believe me, Mr. BenHillel, I’ve given that a lot of thought in the 
past few months. I £vow that I’m not good enough. And I’m not kidding 
myself; I’m a nobody; only a simple village woman, a housewife. I’m 
not rich, I’m not well-schooled; I was never really trained in religious 
matters. But hasn’t God sometimes chosen just such people in the past 
for His servants? You take Amos, the lowly shepherd from Tekoah. 
Or Moses, a murdering exile. Or David, from this Bethlehem, with the 
seed of adultery already in him. Or Hosea, married to a hopeless prosti- 
tute. God has often chosen imperfect instruments from lowly stations in 
life. But He has fashioned them to do His will. And so I believe He 
has chosen me, and fashioned me to do His will. I only hope that I 
have served Him well. 
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Gammy: (quietly) I am sure that you have. But were there any further 
signs that this might really be the Christ ? 

JosEPH: Well, on the night the child was born, some shepherds came to 
see him, and they told of a vision they had. 

Gammy: Yes, I know. I spoke to one of the shepherds about it. And the 
story somehow doesn’t sound quite as strange now. 

JosEPH: And then, of course, as I told you, God spoke to me. 

Gammy: Yes, the whole thing does tie together, now that I’ve had a chance 
to,hear the whole thing. But what ate you going to do now? What 
plans do you have for the training of the child? 

Mary: We have no immediate plans. We are hoping that as God has 
guided us step by step in the past, He will also guide us in the future. 

Gammy: I’m sure He will. 

JosEPH: Your plans are more important to us right now. What are you 
going to do about this story? 

GAmMMy: Well, to be honest with you, I'd do most anything if I thought 
I could get a good story from it. But now that you have told me every- 
thing, I’m not sure. It would make a wonderful story, but I’m afraid 
of what would happen to the child. Even if Herod doesn’t kill him, think 
of the notoriety. I’m sure there would be an official attempt to take the 
child away from you, so that the rabbis and leaders could train him as 
they would think proper. Even if they wouldn't, with all the publicity, 
what chance would you stand of bringing the youngster up in any sort 
of a normal fashion? Besides, our nation may not yet be ready for the 
Christ. We talk about it all the time, and pray for it every sabbath, 
but I’m not at all sure that we really want Him here. We'd have to 
make entirely too many changes if He were to live among us in peace. 
I know; I’m a reporter, and get to see too darn much. No. In this case 
I’m not going to be a reporter. I'll go back and tell the city editor I 
couldn’t find a thing. In that way you should be able to go in peace. 
(Pause) And may God guide you on your way. You need it. 

JosEPH: Thank you, Mr. BenHillel, thanks an awful lot. And may God 
also guide you on your way. 

* * % 

GaAmmy: Well, that’s it. That’s what I found in sleepy old Bethlehem. 
But here I am in Jerusalem again. Now what? There it sounded so easy 
when I said I'd tell the city editor I couldn’t find anything. But now 
what? He’s a shrewd article, that fellow. How else would he get to be 
where he is? If I tell him I couldn’t find a thing, he’d probably fire 
me, and send someone else to check on the story. And it may be that 
someone else wouldn’t believe Mary and Joseph as I did. Now what? 
I’ve got to find a solution to guard that child’s life. But how can I 
do it? How can I do it? 


* * 
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\W7 HAT makes a seminary student 
petition 2 

Is he a “special” kind of person? 
oes he spend all his time studying 
ehind cloistered walls? Just what sort 
f a fellow is the average seminarian ? 
The seminary student is no special 
reed at all. Contrary to popular opin- 
m, he doesn’t usually come from a 
reacher’s family. Nowadays, the large 
lajority of our Own ministers come 
rom homes of laity. 

Some people suspect that if you 
ipped back into the “‘average’’ pas- 
yr’s earlier years you would find a 
Little Lord Fauntleroy.’’ But that’s 


rarely the case. And you wouldn’t dis- 
cover that he exhibited mysterious re- 
ligious moods as a boy, either. You 
would probably come up with a pretty 
normal fellow. 

The future pastor isn’t a special 
breed to begin with, and he doesn’t 
become a special breed at the semi- 
nary, either. Otherwise you might ex- 
pect to find a crop of young pastors 
who have developed long arms so they 
can shake lots of hands . . . over- 
developed jaws for talking . . . or big 
eyes for reading and studying. As a 
matter of fact, if these characteristics 
describe any seminary student or pas- 
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tor, it’s pure coincidence. The odds are 
just as great that they describe you. 

Then what is it that makes a semi- 
nary student a seminary student ? 

Take Dave G., for example, who 
lives down the hall from me. 

Dave is a student from Iowa. His 
father is a farmer. Dave liked the farm 
a lot and always thought he wanted 
to follow his father some day. He 
knew his dad would like that. 

As a Christian, Dave took God 
seriously. So he began to ask himself, 


Once in a while 
a prof cracks a 
joke in class. 
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You have to read 
a lot of books. 


‘Just where do I belong in this pic 
ture of life? What kind of a plan doe 
God have for me? Should I farm fo 
Him and witness to my Savior as 
farmer? Or does God maybe hav 
something else in mind?” 


Dave had occasionally thought o 
becoming a minister. His pastor ha 
even suggested it once or twice. Bu 
Dave never felt ‘‘called.” Now h 
wasn't sure, so he began to talk th 
whole matter over with a few friend: 
then with his folks and his pastos 


Where all the 
synodical problems 
are settled: The 
Bull session. 


He prayed about it, too. 


Dave had no unusual “experience” 
that he can point back to—something 
he had always imagined as being a 
part of a “call.” Gradually he came 
to feel that God could best use his 
talents as a pastor. After talking and 
praying and thinking about it, he be- 
came convinced that this was the path 
God had cut out for him. 


So Dave went to a church college. 
One day, a little awed about it all, 


Seminarians play good basketball. 


he wound up at Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in his Synod. Now he is in 
his final year, with three years of the- 
ological study behind, plus a year on 
the West Coast as student assistant in 
a large congregation. 


Is Dave the seminarian any differ- 
ent from Dave the Iowa farm boy? 

No, not really. But he’s done a lot 
of hard struggling in preparation for 
his life’s work, and God has caused 
him to grow because of it. 

Dave didn’t come to the seminary 
because he was a special breed, or be- 
cause he was an unusually “religious” 
boy. He came to become a man—God’s 
man—more and more .. . the kind of 
a man God had in mind when he 
placed Dave on this globe of His. 

Time magazine a few years ago 
described the stiff curriculum of Lu- 
theran seminaries and concluded, 
“This kind of work leaves little time 
for wool-gathering.” Does that mean 
Dave spends all of his time with 
books? Or does he have a chance for 
social life and dating? 

Sure he does. On weekends Dave 
generally manages to get at least one 
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free evening for social relaxation. Fre- 
quently he uses this as an occasion to 
“circulate’” among the nurses at Lu- 
theran Hospital, or to attend a local 
Luther League square dance. 


Dave is as human as before. His 
needs and problems are much the same 
as yours.. If he wants to marry, he 
will have to win a wife just like any- 
body else. As a Christian he leaves 
the particular answer to God, and in 
the meantime he enjoys learning more 
about people—girls included. 

Of course Dave has more free time 
than just one evening a week. All 
work and no play makes Dave a dull 
student, so he takes an occasional break 
for “‘bull-sessions” around the campus. 
These may be just for laughs or for 
serious discussion. 

Dave isn’t much of an athlete, al- 
though he enjoys watching our basket- 
ball games. And he does get a healthy 
“kick” out of intramural sports. He 
thinks that the Lord Jesus would have 
enjoyed a good game of tennis, too. 

There are cultural events both on 


Getting ready 
for field 
assignments. 
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and off campus that Dave takes in 
when he can. He serves on the Student 
Activities Committee, and occasionally 
writes for the Quad, weekly newspaper 
at the Seminary. 


All of this makes for a pretty busy 
schedule, because his main task is still 
scholastic. But it also makes for a well- 
rounded servant. God is interested in 
the whole man, not just his ‘‘soul.” 

Dave came to the Seminary to be- 
come more and more God’s man, to 
give God The Potter a few years to 
shape that clay of His so He could 
use it in the best way possible. And 
for Dave—as for every Christian— 
this kind of life is a record of struggle 
and growth, of temptation and victory 
in the Lord Jesus. 

Fulton Sheen once said that the 
Devil doesn’t care about people who 
hang out in bars—he’s got them. But 
he has his evil angels lined up ten 
deep along seminary walls. 

There’s more than a little truth in 
that. For the Seminary is part of the 
church, the Body of Christ on our 


Field work training at a local institution 
is part of his education. 


ampus, much like any other congre- 
zation because it’s made up of for- 
riven sinners. That means all the fel- 
ows are here to build each other up 
n the image of the Son of Man. For 
Dave that is a thrilling experience, but 
1ot always an easy one. 

I'll never forget the time Dave told 
ne how he had served as guest 
peaker at a certain church. Afterward 
1¢ spoke to one of the old members 


about the time he hoped to spend on 
sermons each week when he became 
a pastor. The old gentleman was com- 
pletely amazed. “I thought you wrote 
sermons at school to last for the rest 
of your life!” No sermon factory, the 
Seminary is a living body of fellows 
growing in Christ. 

But why must Dave go to school so 
long? If the Seminary is there for fel- 
lows to grow together in Christ, can’t 


Study goes 
on and on. 
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Seminarians learn 
to know their 
church leaders. 


they do that at a Bible college instead 
of taking courses with high-fallutin’ 
names like Dogmatics, Exegesis, Homi- 
letics? Aren’t these just theoretical 
studies, pretty abstract—nice if you 
have the time, but actually not very 
practical ? 

Dave disagrees enthusiastically. He 
knows God wants the very best from 
him. He also knows tnat the people 
he will some day serve are hungry for 
a Word from God and expect him to 
be more than just a peddler of second- 
hand information. And that means a 
lot of painstaking book work. It means 
learning what the Bible says first-hand 
. . . seeing what others teach about 
the Christian faith . . . knowing the 
history of the Church’s witness to 
Christ that lies behind it all . . . and 
finding out how to present this Liv- 
ing Lord with sense and vitality to the 
needs of 20th century people. Of 
course he can only make a good start 
at the Seminary. But that foundation 
is important. 

Dave does all this because he sees 
the lives of people involved—his own 
included. ‘Field work’’ training in the 
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local churches and institutions, and 
his vicarage on the coast have taughi 
him that. Some day he’s going to be 


in a rural Iowa parish . . . or in the 
jungles of Africa . . . or the jungle: 
of New York. In any case it will be 
the same. Dave will bring the living 
Lord Jesus to people through the 
Word and the Sacraments. And he car 
do the most adequate job if he’s beer 
willing to face up to his own neec 
for them during his days at the Sem 
Study is a struggle. It gets discour 
aging at times. Dave knows that let 
ting God speak to him through thi 
discipline isn’t easy, for we all fin 
ways of avoiding our Lord and going 
the easy way—even Seminary students 
To take this professional training a 
the Sem seriously means that Dav 
is forced to face his own limitation: 
and weaknesses and sins, and so he 
has to go back to Christ again anc 
again for forgiveness and victory. 
Here at the Seminary Dave and al 
the rest of us comprise a church. Wha 
he’s going through now (and will con 
tinue to go through) is precisely th 
same struggle of faith the people o. 


is congregation will have. And if he 
un come out victorious, he knows 
rey can, too. Because the victory 
oesn’t depend on Dave, on his being 
special breed of Christian, but it de- 
ends on Jesus Christ. Life at the Sem 
or Dave means equipping himself, 
nd learning to believe more and more 
vat Christ is risen and powerful in 
s, that our Lord can win over our 
eaknesses and use us in spite of them. 
Does this make Dave a better Chris- 
an than other folks? Not at all. It 
erely means that Dave has set him- 
If aside as a source-man for other 
hristians so we can all grow up in 
hrist together. The scrub-woman and 
ie lawyer, if they are Christians, are 
ving for the Lord around the clock 
ist as much as Dave. But they haven’t 
ie time or opportunity to get the 
aining Dave has, and so they need a 


man like Dave to help them grow. 

For every Christian—plumber . . . 
housewife . . . store clerk . . . secre- 
tary—has this as his starting point, that 
God has entered his heart’s door in a 
marvelous way and let him say “Yes” 
to the call of Jesus. That’s quite a 
revolution that has taken place in all 
of us. And now we arte in this busi- 
ness together of living for the Lord 
and for each other full time—whether 
that means washing diapers or writing 
sermons. 

God gave some men to be prophets, 
some apostles, some pastors and teach- 
ers in order to build up the saints— 
that’s YOU!—for the work of the 
ministry. So the ministry belongs to 
all of us. And Dave is being trained 
to equip you for that ministry. 
—Reprint with permission from The 
Walther League Messenger 


During last summer's heat-wave, a church in the Mid- 


west put this on its bulletin board: “You think it’s hot 
here?” 


Actually, the so-called weaker sex is the stronger sex 
because of the weakness of the stronger sex for the 
weaker sex.—Watchman-Examiner. 


For beauty I'll not take a prize, 

There are many more handsome by far; 
My face, | don’t mind it, for | am behind it, 
The fellow in front gets the jar. 
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by Alice Recksiedler 


(Directions: Songs indicated in 
parentheses are sung by a group off 
to one side.) 


SONG: (by group off to one side— 
Tell me why the stars do shine; Tell 
me why the ivy twines...) 

ANNOUNCER: We interrupt this 
program because there has been a 
report of a flying saucer hovering over 
the town of ( ). It has changed 
its direction and moved towards a 
farm. (Old MacDonald had a farm, 
e-i, e-i, oh.) No, it isn’t Old Mac- 
Donald’s; it’s the Recksiedler farm, 
where lives a farmer (The Farmer in 
the dell, the farmer in the dell) named 
Leo. We will now switch over to hear 
an on-the-spot broadcast by Leo. 

Leo: This is Leo Leo Recksiedler 
giving you a report of the strange 
object which is flying above me. The 
flying saucer appears to be coming 
down, and we hear a knocking (I hear 
you knocking, but you can’t come in). 
It has now settled on my land (Land 
of hope and glory) and someone is 
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flying saucer scare 


your league quarte 


will find this entertainmen: 


shortie is fun to presen’ 


(insert local names) 


coming up the meadow way (Wh 
comes up the meadow way, hol-la hi 
hol-la ho; Surely it’s my sweethear 
gay, hol-la-hi-a-ho!) He seems ver 
strange (Strange man in town, strang 
man in town). He is dressed very dif 
ferent (He’s wearing black denin 
trousers and motorcycle boots). He i 
speaking a very foreign language (Dz 
du, liegst mir im Herzen; du, du liegs 
mir im Sinn). He is now looking ove 
the situation (I’m looking over a four 
leaf clover, that I overlooked before) 
He spots me, and he asks “Vas ist di 
fuer einen country?” I tell hin 


“America.” (God bless America). 
ask him, ‘Vas fuer einen Stick Unter 
tasse-saucer-ist das?’’ He does not an 
swer because it is a secret (It is . 


Alice is a member of St. John’s, 
Rosenfeld, Manitoba, Canada. The 
songskit was presented at a district 
rally. 


ecret, what I can do). He looks at 
1e again, as if he knows me, but he 
uistakes me for another man (Happy 
irthday to you, happy birthday to you; 
appy birthday, dear Arnie, happy 
irthday to you). When he realizes 
am not Arnie, he says, “Ach, ich 
age, das ist nicht Arnie.’’ I ask him 
yho he is and where he comes from. 
le says (Ich bin ein Musikant; ich 
omm from Schwabenland). 1, being 
ery friendly, and getting ready to go 
> Luther League, say to him (Come 
n to our League, come on, come on; 
ome on to our League, come on, 
ome on). 

‘ANNOUNCER: We promise we will 
ot interrupt this next program. 
—PAUSE—But wait,—listen! A re- 
ort has just been handed to me that 
1e Flying Saucer man has accepted 
€o's invitation to go to Luther 
eague. We will now switch you over 
> hear a play by play broadcast from 
ne of the members of the Luther 


eague. 
MEMBER OF LUTHER LEAGUE: This 
) (name of member) of the ( ) 


uther League, giving you a tran- 
cription of what's doing in our meet- 
ig. I am reporting from a dark corner 
yhere no one can see me (Standing 


in the corner, watching all the girls 
go by). The meeting has just finished, 
and some leaguers are getting the 
lunch ready in the kitchen (Someone’s 
in the kitchen with Dinah, someone's 
in the kitchen, I know). Some of them 
are getting hungry, but the cooks reply 
(Give us five minutes more, only five 
minutes more). Meanwhile a song- 
sing is being led by Dennis (Dennis, 
the menace, he’s a bundle of dyna- 
mite). The stranger seems to be en- 
joying himself (Enjoy yourself, it’s 
later than you think). Lunch is ready, 
so stay tuned to this station while I go 
have my lunch, and we'll be back in 
one minute’s time. (SHORT PAUSE) 
Lunch is now over, and it’s time for 
everybody to go home (Méd pleasures 
and palaces, though we may roam; be 
it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home). Leo has arranged for the 
stranger to sleep in the hotel (Al- 
though it's always crowded, they'll al- 
ways find room; so take a walk down 
lonely street, to heartbreak hotel). But 
he said he had to go, but would still 
be around (Still around). The leagu- 
ers are feeling sorry he is going 
(We're sorry you're going away, we 
wish that you could stay). See you 
later, Luther Leaguers! 


A Welshman who was very proud of his base voice 
was describing a wonderful dream he’d had. “I was in 
a mighty choir,” he said, “5,000 sopranos, 5,000 altos, 
5,000 tenors—all singing together double forte.” “It 
must have been wonderful,” said the listener. “But what 
about the basses?” “That was it!” said the dreamer. “Sud- 
denly the conductor stopped the choir, and, turning to 
me, said: “Not quite so loud in the bass, Mr. Jones!” 
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STEWARDSHIP 
and 


YOU 


by WALLACE FISHEI 


I 


A PLACE To START 


Suppose you want to write a biog- 

aphy of someone. First you gather very 
arefully all the facts about that per- 
on. Then you interpret these facts 
with your imagination so that your 
haracter will “live” on the printed 
age. 
' You have to understand the his- 
orical era in which your subject lived, 
hought, dreamed, hoped, spoke, and 
icted. You need the letters he wrote 
ind received, the public addresses he 
nade, and as many private utterances 
is you can possibly gather. But if you 
fail to gain an understanding of your 
subject's attitude toward his talents, 
‘ime, and money, you miss a basic 
strand in his personality. 

The gifted biographer, Philip Gua- 
della, whose work on the Duke of Wel- 
ington is an excellent historical and 
literary piece, said, ‘‘I know rather well 
what Wellington did and what he said 
ind what he thought about so many 
things. Now, if I could get possession 
of his cancelled checks I would have 
an even clearer picture of the Duke of 
Wellington.” 

When you understand a person’s at- 
fitude toward his talents, time, and 
money, you will understand the man 
rather well. One elemental strand in 
every human personality and every so- 
cial order, is the practice or neglect 
of stewardship. 


Stewardship is Basic 


Stewardship is nothing new. It al- 
ways has been an integral part of the 
Christian message and a basic part of 
the Christian way of life. This was 
true in the first centuries of Christian 
history when the Church out-loved, 
out-died, and out-gave the pagan re- 
ligions. When the Reformation Church 
moved with compelling power, and 
when the Church of Wesley trans- 
formed lives and lifted social patterns 
in 18th century England, stewardship 
was recognized as basic. 

Once again, at mid-20th century, the 
Church of Christ is recognizing the 
fact that stewardship is not a footnote 
to the Christian message, not an elec- 
tive in the curriculum of Christian 
education, nor a mechanical act unre- 
lated to repentance and faith. Instead, 
stewardship is at the very heart of the 
Christian message and at the center of 
Christian experience. 

Our own ULCA is sharing in this 
recovery of stewardship, and our 
Church insists that “It is Christ that 
matters in stewardship.” This statement 
can be examined, considered, and dis- 
cussed in practical terms and practiced 
in everyday living. 


First Step is Tithing 

The tithe is practiced as ‘the first 
reasonable step in Christian giving.” 
Centuries before Christ, the prophets 
spoke of the tithe (10% of one’s in- 
come) as the fundamental rule for giv- 
ing. They never let go of their stand 
on tithing, but, unfortunately, they 
never got beyond it either. 

Christ, who came “not to destroy 
but to fulfill,” took hold of this con- 
cept and enlarged it. He touched the 
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life of Zacchaeus so persuasively that 
Zacchaeus gladly shared one-half of 
all his possessions. Jesus commended 
the poor widow who, in spite of dire 
poverty, placed her last possession (a 
mite) in the alms box. 

The tithe, the double tithe, or the 
giving of one-half of one’s goods, root 
themselves firmly in obedience to God. 
That is’where we want to begin our 
consideration of the Christian meaning 
of the tithe. 

As an act of obedience to God, tith- 
ing encourages a man to discipline his 
attitude and actions toward handling 
his material possessions. It’s a tempta- 
tion for evangelical Christians to be- 
come so enraptured by the love and 
mercy of God that they forget His pow- 
er and righteousness. Because of this 
misconception many church people ig- 
nore self-discipline in all spiritual 
matters. They evade Jesus’ plain call 
for obedience to God. 

With this unchristian frame of ref- 
erence, they excuse themselves from 
the mature handling of material pos- 
sessions by saying, ‘It’s not how much 
we give but the spirit in which we 
give that matters.” Granted, this state- 
ment is true (and we shall examine it 
shortly), but the statement standing 
alone is not true Christianity. Too often 
these Christians forget that if they love 
Christ they will give all they can. 

Because of fairy tales, we have often 
come to think that “rich people” are 
mean and stingy and “‘poor people” 


Wallace Fisher is pastor at Holy 
Trinity Lutheran 


Church, Lancaster, 


Penna. 


have kind hearts and give all the 
can. This is not a fact. Poverty does no 
produce Christian stewardship—ever 
widow does not place her mite in th 
offering plate. 

Tithing is a first step in Christiat 
stewardship, no matter what the in 
come may be. When Mr. Colgate begar 
making soap in a barn in the 1870’ 
he set aside one-tenth of his meagr 
income for God. That was hard fo 
him to do, for he could scarcely mak 
ends meet. As his business prosperec 
he lifted his level of giving so that ir 
the days of his greatest material suc 
cess he was giving 70% of his incom 
for God's work. 

Because Christ matters in steward 
ship, the tithe is accepted boldly as the 
first step in Christian giving, ever 
though one’s income is limited. It i 
the disciplined point at which one 
begins his giving, and eventually th 
maturing Christian overgives the tithe 
gladly and spontaneously. 


Motives in Giving 

A Christian examines carefully anc 
regularly his motives for giving. Study. 
ing the concept of tithing in the New 
Testament, we have discovered thai 
tithing can become legalistic. This le 
galism is mechanical and cheap. I 
reeks of self-righteousness. A man maj 
give 30% of his income (the maximum 
allowed by the Federal government fos 
deduction purposes), and yet fall shor 
of Christian stewardship! 

If Zacchaeus had given that half ot 
all his goods as a bid for the approval 
of Jesus rather than as a spontaneou: 
gesture for his forgiven life, his thrill. 
ing deed would not be regarded a: 
stewardship. If a young person tithe: 
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yecause he’s signed a Venture Chest 
ard or because his local church needs 
noney, that is not Christian steward- 
hip! It is simply a matter of honest 
yusiness sense, or a case of being afraid 
o withdraw from one’s promises, or 
in attempt to keep up with the league 
‘Jones’s’’. 

Let’s face it! The tithe can be dan- 
serous spiritually. If it is an outer bid 
or approval from men and God, it is 
ypocritical. If it is a proposed deal 
vith God for future blessings, it is 
lownright bribery. If it is a means of 
eleasing an uneasy conscience, it be- 
omes a destructive effort to escape 
he hard road of repentance. 

The man who gives 4% of his in- 
ome gladly, freely, and with the 
nowledge that he is an immature 
teward, is more acceptable in the sight 
yf God than the man who gives a 
louble tithe as though he were doing 
30d a special favor. Christian giving, 
ike any other Christian deed, has its 
lements of danger and calls for daily 
piritual vigilance. 

Except for the handful of people 
vho have a sudden conversion ex- 
yerience like that of Paul, one does 
1ot give his material goods sponta- 
ieously at the outset. Most people be- 
in deliberately as an act of self-disci- 
line in obedience to God. Both obe- 
lience and self-discipline, as the New 
Testament makes clear, are acceptable 
notives in God's sight, but they are 
ot the final goals in motivation of 
christian stewardship. 

Stewardship is Christian as it begins 
or most of us in obedience to God, 
nd it becomes increasingly Christian 
s our acts of obedience lead us to 
ccept more fully the love He freely 


offers. This Divine love creates in us, 
eventually, the desire to give of the 
whole of life in the interests of God's 
Kingdom. 

There is a deeper sense in which 
tithing is dangerous! If you want to 
cling to your material possessions and 
your selfish way of life, don’t start to 
tithe! Once you give one little corner 
of your soul to Christ, his wonderful 
love will draw you into complete com- 
mitment. If you nurture your friend- 
ship with Christ, he will occupy more 
and more of the territory of your soul 
until you will discover that you are in 
complete obedience to him. 

So tithing is dangerous; it’s the be- 
ginning of a friendship that will grow 
and grow until you are not satisfied 
with giving just time and talent and 
money. You will give your whole self 
to God. 

For God, the basic issue of steward- 
ship is not what happens to our pos- 
sessions. What happens to the person 
is what counts. 
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II 


ESTIMATING VALUES 


What are your potentialities? Mod- 
ern psychologists suggest that the aver- 
age person realizes only one-twentieth 
of his potentiality. Look at all of you 
that’s going to waste! 

Because Christ matters in steward- 
ship, the serious steward is enabled 
by God to realize his potential worth 
as a “‘real person.’’ Christian steward- 
ship contributes strongly to this basic 
self-realization because it offers a fun- 
damental scale of values for measur- 
ing the worth of life and its possibili- 
ties. 

If you ask your father what he is 
worth on the day he fills out Tax Form 
No. 1040, he may tell you that he 
isn’t worth very much at all. If you 
have an insurance policy, your com- 
pany has you valued at $5000 or $20,- 
000. Chemically, you are worth ap- 
proximately $2 on the current economic 
market. If you lived in Soviet Russia 
you would be taught that man _ has 
value only in terms of service to the 
State. 


God’s Scale of Values 


A man will walk in a series of blind 
alleys if he tries to find his potentiali- 
ties for himself. Not until he can see 
himself and all other people in terms 
of the value that God places on him 
and others, will he walk in self-realiza- 
tion. Our first and most significant step 
in realizing our potential worth is to 
get hold of the scale of values that is 
endorsed by God. 
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Harry Emerson Fosdick has su; 
gested that life is like a large sho 
window of a department store. The: 
are all kinds of items on display, bi 
some diabolical hand has changed tl 
price tags on the goods. The val 
goods are cheaply priced while tl 
flimsy goods are marked at high cos 
Unless a man knows true values he wi 
pay highly for things and experienc 
that do not bring enduring satisfactior 
Our first step in realizing our potenti 
worth is to get a right scale of value 
Christian stewardship leads us to thi 
end. 


God has placed the highest estima: 
on man’s potential worth; He has wri 
ten that evaluation in terms of H 
own life through a manger in Betl 
lehem, a cross at Calvary, and a 
empty tomb in Joseph’s garden. H 
makes it clear that only His scale ¢ 
values brings constructive results. 


In some communities when a perso 
dies the question is raised: what di 
he leave? The answer is the same i 
every case: he left everything he hac 
The rich and the poor, the mighty an 
the weak are on common ground whe 
death comes. They leave everythin 
they had. No one can carry anythin 
into life beyond. EXCEPT—characte: 
Christian stewardship encourages 
man to think realistically about lif 
until he realizes that character is th 
only commodity that produces abidin 
satisfaction in this life and can be tran: 
ported beyond the grave. 


Recently the New York Times cat 
ried the account of an apparentl 
penniless junk dealer who died in th 
free ward of a hospital in New Yor 
City. He was buried in a potter’s grave 
Then some enterprising lawyer discov 
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red that this man was worth more than 
240,000. The court ordered that the 
aan be reinterred and the second burial 
vas quite elaborate. What difference 
ould that second burial make for the 
nan? His earthly life was finished. 
fe had met Jesus face to face. For 
ime and eternity “the record was in.” 


Seek Ye First...” 


Christian stewardship gets to the 
eatt of the matter. It calls forward 
ome of the stories Jesus told, like 
he story of the foolish farmer who 
yas planning to extend his material 
oldings when, caught off guard, he 
eard God speak: “This night thy soul 
s required of thee and thou art not 
ich toward me.” 


Christian stewardship sets a man 
ree from the naturally and culturally 
ncouraged illusion that he owns any- 
ning in this life. It is reported that 
-agawa, the world-renowned Japanese 
Jhristian, receives an annual income of 
pproximately $60,000 from his pub- 
shed writings and speaking engage- 
1ents. Kagawa chooses to live on $60 
month and places the rest of his ma- 
stial possessions in the service of 
x0d’s Kingdom. 

That kind of stewardship startles us. 
t disturbs a handful of sensitive Chris- 
ans who may be settling down, per- 
aps a little righteously, with their 
ouble tithe. Rarely do we find anyone 
ke that among our friends, in our 
hurch, in our community, nor in our- 
elves. 


That which Kagawa is doing is the 
esult of a life that has accepted boldly 
y0d’s scale of values. When a man 
ppreciates God's evaluation of life, he 
eases to seek the wrong things and 


pursue the wrong goals. Both he and 
society are the beneficiaries. 

When Jesus said, “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God . . .,” He was under- 
scoring a fundamental law in life. 
People must learn to put first things 
first. 

We are not suggesting that material 
holdings have no value. One needs 
food, clothing, and shelter. The New 
Testament has never minimized the 
significance of material things. But 
material things do not have the kind 
of value that satisfies the longing of 
the soul. 

Everyone is frustrated until he gives 
himself ‘lock, stock, and barrel’ to 
God. The voluntary, sacrificial use of 
time, talent, and possessions is one of 
God’s media for bringing peace to the 
soul and stability into society. Chris- 
tian stewardship usually begins in a 
discussion about the Christian use of 
money; it should always end in a dis- 
cussion about giving one’s self to Jesus 
Christ. 


Lonely Journey 


Whoever chooses of his own free 
will to embark on this course of Chris- 
tian stewardship will find it to be a 
lonely journey at first. 

Historically considered, our era is 
one of the most materialistic periods 
in recorded history. By nature we are 
not worse than those who lived in 
other generations and other centuries. 
But, our technological masteries have 
provided many more things which 
tempt our innate greed, and most 
people succumb to this unbroken pat- 
tern of temptation. 

Modern advertising, presently a high 
pressure and lucrative business in our 
materialistic civilization, rests on the 
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major premise that human beings are 
greedy for position, power, recogni- 
tion, and the things that money can 
buy. Materialism has become our cult. 


The maturing Christian steward finds 
that his contemporaries are so preoccu- 
pied with the mechanics of physical 
survival, material security, and positive 
over-abundance, that they measure life 
in terms of what they can see, handle, 
touch, taste, and smell. Be honest! 
Look around and within. People are 
more concerned about the things money 
can buy than with the things that 
money can’t buy. 

At mid-20th century, when the 
Christian ministry, education, and pro- 
fessional government services are beg- 
ging for thousands of recruits, most 
of our young people are turning 
eagerly to the fields of business, in- 
dustry, and technology. Where the 
choice is made in terms of aptitude, 
it is healthy. But too many of the 
choices are made, quite admittedly, to 
assure material security. That is not 
healthy. 


This wrong scale of values can and 
will undermine our society. It contrib- 
utes to making a generation of people 
who are so unsuccessful in terms of 
character development that the breakup 
in marriages is gaining in tempo. The 
consequent neurotic patterns which are 
developing are reaching to the little 
children in the homes. 


Henry Steel Commanger, professor 
of American history at Columbia Uni- 
versity, suggests at the close of his 
splendid study, The American Mind, 
that for all practical purposes the 
American people are finished with 
God. He wonders who or what they 
will put in His place. 
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If you allow the sense of Christi 
stewardship to grow in you it m 
separate you in spirit, and _possil 
physically, from your parents, brothe 
and sisters, and friends. This happe 
in some American homes. Every m 
ture Christian is responsible for ma 
ing this aspect of Christian stewardsh 
plain to every immature ee who 
considering its meaning for his life. 


No one should be invited or p 
suaded to give himself to Jesus Chr 
without first counting the cost, wit 
out knowing something of the pai 
tribulation, loneliness, and occasion 
insolation which characterizes the m 
turing Christian at various levels of } 
development. Jesus warned those wl 
eagerly came to follow him that th 
had better think twice. Christianity 
not a gay excursion, and it does not e 
gender a holiday mood of person 
irresponsibility. 


Spiritual “Who’s Who” 

On the other hand, this initial sen 
of isolation and loneliness is overcor 
eventually by a deepening sense of f¢ 
lowship with Jesus Christ. The sel 
discipline in stewardship increases t! 
consciousness of Christ's abiding pre 
ence. Because your new scale of valu 
equips you to recognize them, you w 
discover the wonderful people wl 
live as Christian stewards. 

You will feel a thrilling kinsh 
with Albert Schweitzer and Kagav 
and that minority of exciting perso 
who are the spiritual “Who's Who” 
your community. You will discov 
your place in “the communion | 
saints” as time blurs into eternity. 
sense of kinship with Paul, Augustin 
Francis of Assissi, Luther, and Wesl 


will challenge and undergird you. A 
new sense of urgency will claim you, 
ind you will do everything to share 
with everyone this Christ who is chang- 
ing you. 

Your parents may not see eye-to-eye 
with you when you decide on a voca- 
ion or a profession that is not ma- 
erially rewarding or when you give 
yourself lavishly to God’s work any- 
where, but you will love them with a 
more mature love and be bound to 
them more strongly than you have ever 
deen before. 


This venture into the stewardship of 
life, which in the early stages is marked 
by loneliness and isolation, grows event- 
ually into the most thrilling, exciting, 
and promising life. Once you venture 
boldly into Christian stewardship and 
move with increased obedience to 
Christ, there comes a point of no re- 
turn, because you will never want to 
return. You were once a child, living 
life superficially. Now you are grown 
up, living life abundantly. 


TOPIC IDEAS | 


This topic carries a great deal of force. 
Use it effectively. Try to think up some- 
thing different for the presentation. 

Perhaps you will want to have an out- 
side speaker—the church treasurer, some 
outstanding steward of your congregation, 
or a well known steward from another 
church in your community. 

You might appoint two responsible 
leaguers to study the lives of men like 
Kagawa and Schweitzer. These young people 
could give some outstanding and interesting 
facts from the lives of those men. 

It seems that this is the perfect time to 
think about your personal stewardship. 


(Write to the Stewardship Department of 
ULCA, 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. for additional materials.) Let each 
leaguer decide what he wants to do about 
stewardship. Maybe you will want to pre- 
sent the first topic—then give the leaguers 
a week to think it over. After the second 
topic some type of commitment can be 
made. 

Or what about your league finances? Have 
you been meeting your pledges to the 
district or synodical Luther League? Get 
on the ball with this topic! The Church 
needs each one of you! 


WORSHIP 


Use an order of service from your CYH— 
the general order, a service of personal 
rededication, a service for Advent—or 
change your worship methods by turning 
to the evening suffrages found in the CSB, 
page 155. 

The topical index of the CYH lists 
hymns, Psalms, and Scripture lessons to 
use for stewardship. Keep the worship in 
tune with the stewardship theme. 


SHARING 


Hast thou plenty? Then rejoice; 
Rejoice and freely share. 

Hast thou scanty store? E’en then, 
A little thou canst spare. 


Be the portion small or great, 
The loving, generous heart 
Will always find it large enough 
To give away a patt. 
Anne Emelie Poulsson 
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... and ye visited me 


Three helps for a 


wonderful evening: 


1. preparatory service 


and plans 


2. fun for afterwards 


3. basic information 


about the aged 
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worshi| 
before yo 
leav: 


by E. Jane Seeman 


Bringing the message of Christi 
love to the shut-ins and aged of o 
congregation or community through tl 
media of song is one of the finest o 
portunities young people have to wi 
ness to their faith. Many of the 
people have been physically unable | 
attend a service of worship in the 
church for years. We come to them : 
messengers of the church of which y 
want them to still feel a part. 

In this spirit, let’s plan a carolir 
program, making the experience mea 
ingful to both those for whom we sin 
and the leaguers themselves. Life th 
level of caroling from the “‘song-fest 
to “‘service-filled.” To set the moc 
before going caroling a brief cand 
lighting service can effectively be use: 
Here, a candle for each person to 
visited, is lighted from a central clu 
ter of candles placed in the shape « 
a star. Later, the candle is re-lighte 
during the caroling and left in th 
home of the shut-in. 


yeparing for the Service 


1. Divide the group according to 
1e number of places to be visited. 
lect one leader for each group and 
reader for the service. Mimeograph 
ypies of the service for the leaguers. 
lave all the leaders who are taking 
art come together once for instruc- 
ons. 

2. The service takes place in a room 
yart from the room where leaguers 
rive. Place chairs in the desired num- 
sr of groups facing a central table 
shind which the leaders will stand. 
Then the group enters the room 
ghted only with candles, soft piano 
usic is heard. On the table, beside 
e candles symbolizing the star, are 
e unlighted candles which later will 
- lit from the central star by the 
aders. 

3. While the room is being ar- 
nged the group can gather else- 
here to practice some songs. When 
e signal is given, they quietly enter 
e dimly-lighted room in their indi- 
dual groups. 

4, At the proper time the leader of 
ch group will light his candle in 
m, face the group, and recite the 
ven verse. His group then gives the 
sponse, after which the leader takes 
s place with his group carrying the 
thted candle. While singing the last 
tse of, “Into My Heart,” the 


aguers leave to be transported to 
eir destinations. Candles are extin- 
ished, Approximate time of service 
eight minutes. 


E. Jane Seeman is the director of 
Christian Education at Calvary Luth- 
eran Church, Cranford, N.J. 


Early Plans for Singing Include 

1. Making contacts at the places you 
plan to visit. If you want to go inside 
the home or institution, it is well to 
have the time pre-arranged. Also, ex- 
plaining the candle lighting service 
which will precede the visit is helpful. 

2. Set up a schedule of songs and 
scripture to be used in each place. For 
the sake of your fellow leaguers, vary 
the program. Besides the use of solos 
or special numbers, remember to ask 
your host to request a favorite hymn. 

3. Arrange for adequate transporta- 
tion, giving each driver a printed list 
of places to be visited. 


4. Plan refreshments for after the 
caroling. Make it clear to your hosts 
that you do not expect handouts. 


CANDLE LIGHT SERVICE 

HyMN—by 7 leaders—23 CYH—‘‘As With 
Gladness Men of Old’ (1st. verse in 
unison, 5th as solo with unison last 2 
lines) 

READER: 

We'll touch the taper in our hearts 
To the flame of the advent star 
And set the light to burn a path 
Where the shadowed places are, 
And some who never lift their eyes 
To the star that floods the night 
May find their way to Bethlehem 
By our friendly taper’s light. 

READER: “Ye are the light of the world. A 
city that is set on a hill cannot be hid.” 
Leavers: “Neither do men light a candle 
and put it under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick; and it giveth light unto all 

that are in the house.” 

READER: “Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works 
and glorify your father which is in 
heaven.” 

READER: Now with the symbolic shining 
lights of all these candles we take from 
the Star the flame that will be carried 
to the homes which we visit. As the 
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leader lights a candle and sets it on the 
table before you, will those around that 
table give the response as printed on 
your program. 

LEADER 1: I light a candle for the blessed 
song the angels sang on the first Christ- 
mas. May our songs tonight make the 
hearts of others rejoice. 

RESPONSE: “For thou wilt light my candle: 
the Lord my god will enlighten my dark- 
ness. 


LEADER 2: I light a candle for the lowly 
shepherds who first heard the song of 
the angels. May their enthusiasm be ours 
this night. 

RESPONSE: ‘Arise, shine, for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee.” 

LEADER 3: I light a candle for the Christ 
Child whose humble birth inspired the 
song of the angels and awakened the 
hearts of the shepherds. 

RESPONSE: “I am the light of the world, he 
that followeth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life.” 

LEADER 4: I light a candle for the gleam- 
ing star which rested over Bethlehem 
while the angels sang their song of peace 
on earth, good will to men. 

RESPONSE: ‘““The people that walked in 
darkness have seen a great light; they 
that dwell in the land of the shadow of 
death upon them hath the light shined.” 

LEADER 5: I light a candle for the wise men 
who traveled from afar by the light of 
this star to find the new born king. 

RESPONSE: “We have also a more sure word 
of prophecy, as unto a light that shineth 
in a dark place, until the day dawn, and 
the day star arise in your hearts.” 

LEADER 6: I light a candle for the gifts the 
wisemen carried. May our offerings of 
song be placed along side of them in Thy 
Kingdom. 

RESPONSE: “For God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” 
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READER: 
To light a candle in a darkened room 
And call to be 
These flames of light 
For our delight 
Is radiant joy. 


Who sends a pointed flame into the n: 
For clear sight 

Of anyone 

Has thus begun 

A miracle. 


And those who sit beside a candle’s gi 
May never go 

In poverty 

For rich is he 

In golden light. 


READER: Let us all rise for prayer. 

Almighty and most merciful God, v 
didst in the beginning create the lig 
and in the fullness of time didst s 
thine only begotten Son to be the Li 
of the world, we beseech Thee to illum 
our hearts with the beam of Thy gr 
so that we might carry this light of 
and hope into the homes and hearts 
those we visit tonight. This we ask 
Jesus’ name. Amen 


LEADER: solo 
Into my heart, into my heart, 
Come into my heart Lord Jesus 
Come in today, come in to stay 
Come into my heart Lord Jesus. 
7 LEADERS: 
Out of my heart, out of my heart 
Shine out of my heart, Lord Jesus 
Shine out today, shine out alway. 
Shine out of my heart Lord Jesus. 
EVERYONE GROUP: 
Going with Thee, Going with Thee 
We're going with Thee Lord Jesus 
To work and to play, 
To serve and to pray. 
We're going with Thee Lord Jesus. 
(Hum while leaving.) 
From Ceremonials of Common Days 
Abbie Graham: with permission fre 
Whiteside, Inc. 


un 
or when 
jou return 


Fred Shilling is a middler at Gettys- 
burg Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 


The leaguers have just returned from 
their song-fest and they are shivering 
from the cold. While the host is get- 
ting the hot refreshments prepared, 
here are several “partner” games to 
get the leaguers warm and active. 


These games can be played either in 
the church social room or in a home. 
All games are played by partners rather 
than by teams or groups. Naturally the 
best partners are a boy and a girl. 
These games are especially excellent 
if your leaguers are a dating group. 

Hit or Miss 

The leader sends the girls to another 
room. Have the boys arrange the chairs 
in a circle. Each boy stands behind a 
chair and selects a girl’s name. While 
the girls are in the other room, they 
are told to enter the room one at a 
time when the leader tells them and 
to keep moving from one chair to the 
next until something happens to them. 
Each girl enters the room and sits on 
a chair. If the boy standing behind the 
chair didn’t name her, he begins to 
clap along with all the other boys. 
(The clapping tells the girl she is 
sitting in the wrong chair and must 
move to another chair to find her part- 
ner. ) 

If that boy has her name, he holds 
her shoulders tightly to keep her from 
moving. When the girl finds the right 
chair, she will be greatly surprised. 
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Then she can stand outside the chairs 
until every girl enters the room and 
gets caught by her partner. 


Wink 

Girls sit in the chairs with their 
partners standing behind them. One 
boy is without a partner and stands 
behind an empty chair. He now pro- 
ceeds-to get one of the other girls to 
leave her partner and come to sit in his 
chair. He tries to woo the girl by slyly 
winking at her. 

When a girl sees the ‘lone wolf” 
winking at her, she attempts to leave 
her chair. Her partner standing behind 
her tries to prevent this by grabbing 
her shoulders. The boy must keep his 
eyes on his girl and his hands at his 
side until his girl tries to get away. 
If he grabs her shoulders before she 
gets out of the chair, she remains with 
him. If she succeeds in getting out of 
the chair, she goes to the empty chair. 

The boy who failed in keeping his 
partner now becomes the “‘lone wolf” 
and tries to win another girl by his 
winks. This game can also be reversed 
by permitting the girls to become the 
“lone wolves” and do the winking. 


Now the leaguers can place the 
chairs in two parallel lines. They can 
keep the same partners or select new 
ones. Partners sit opposite each other 
for the remaining games. 


Tie and Thread 
Utensils needed for this game are 
an old tie for each girl, and a needle 
and a piece of thread for each boy. The 
boy is to thread a needle while at the 
same time his girl is attempting to 
knot a tie around his neck. Leaguers 
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will get many laughs while trying 
see who is the fastest. 


A Close Shave 


This is a game of surprises. 7 
leader should reveal the purpose of 
game gradually. First give a large n 
kin to each boy and girl. Then g 
a tongue depresser to each girl. ¥ 
can reveal the fact that this is an ev 
which a girl will do for the first < 
only time in her life. After build 
up the suspense, give each coupl 
small dish of canned shaving cre: 
The girl is to put the shaving cre 
on her partner’s face. At a given sig 
the girl starts shaving the boy with | 
blade. Place the shaving cream on > 
napkins. Be sure to have extra napk 
available. The first girl to shave | 
boy wins. You can then reverse | 
situation and have the boy shave — 
girl. 


Balance and Eat 


While the leaguers are washi 
their faces, the leader can get ready | 
the last game. Tie twoteaspoons toge 
er with a string approximately six incl 
long. Have a set of teaspoons for ez 
couple. Give each couple a book a 
an ice cream dixie cup. 


When you have the partners sitti 
opposite each other, give them the 
instructions: They are to feed ea 
other ice cream while one balances t 
book on his head. The dixie cup m 
stay on the lap of one of the partne 
The ice cream can be eaten only wh 
the book is on the head. The leagu 
will probably end up laughing mc 
than eating. The first couple to fini 
are the victors. 


Time for food! Let’s eat! 


UNDERSTANDING 
THE AGED 


lelpful information prepared by the 
utheran Social Service, Illinois Conference, 


\ugustana Lutheran Church, Chaplaincy Division. 
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One-twelfth of the American popu- 
lation is over 65 years of age. That 
means that over 13 million persons in 
the United States have come to the 
stage in life where industry and com- 
merce say, ‘“You are too old and no 
longer very useful.” We who are 
youth, experience the same kind of 
basic feeling as these people do, except 
that we are told ‘You are too young 
and, therefore, cannot assume full re- 
sponsibility.’” We have an advantage 
in coping with this feeling, however, 
in that age is in our favor. We have 
hope of growing to an age of greater 
responsibility and opportunity. We 
have the vigor of youth and a real po- 
tential for contributing and succeeding. 
We can look forward to life, which is 
unlimited in its possibilities. The older 
person still can have something to look 
forward to, but the majority of life 
is behind with its successes and fail- 
ures, its satisfactions and regrets. The 
forward look for the aged comes only 
in the abiding sense of belonging. But 
to him this is most important. 
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Perhaps we should start with two \ 
three basic misunderstandings abo 
older people. 


1. Older people can expect to be mo 
or less permanently disabled physical 
Medical research has shown that many i 
nesses and disabilities are encouraged ai 
heightened by emotional and dietary ups 
and can be helped by creative activity a 
adequate diet. It has also been shown tl 
much that is termed “senile’’ is rather 
loss of incentive and desire to live. Th 
can be helped if someone cares. 


2. Older people can no longer lear 
This too, is far from true if a chance a! 
encouragement is given to the aged to ca 
tinue the learning process. There is no a 
limit on learning of God and His wond 
ful world, unless we completely lose t 
faculties of our mind. We can learn 
someone cares. 

3. Unlovely character traits cannot 
changed after the age of 65. The old a 
counseling center of San Francisco, repo 
a successful rehabilitation of 80% of t 
persons they counseled over the last eighte 
years. They were helped because someo 
cared. 


Why should we do anything? 


Our prime motivation as Christians 
that we bear the name of Christ who w 
interested in people. There was somethi 
very personal and individual in the minis' 
of Christ. Christ made people feel th 
were someone. This is one of the ba 
needs of everyone. We must enlarge o 
thinking from numbers to individuals, 
we are to be Christians. People who ; 
aged and sick have a hard time feeling th 
are someone. 

The Fellowship of the Church has 
mission to perform. Jesus said, ‘‘you are t 
salt of the earth’ and “the light of t 
world.” He said, “You shall be my w 
nesses.” Salt gives ‘‘flavor’’—light disp 
“darkness.’””’ We are to help overcome; t 
darkness of despair and loneliness, and gi 
flavor to meaningless lives. 


We can’t be Christians alone. In order to 
eep our own Christian life, we must share 
. ‘He who loses his life for My sake, will 
nd it.’”” We cannot keep truth to ourselves. 
Ve must give in order to live. 


Opportunity for Me 


Our sick friends need our Christian con- 
ern. They are living in a strange, fright- 
ning experience without real certainty of 
1e outcome. Sick days are lonely days. 
ick people are separated from loved ones 
nd normal activities. They need to know 
iat they are needed and wanted and missed. 
‘ou bring the concern of the Church when 
ou visit. You bring your Christ with you. 

Shut-ins in our congregation need con- 
fant visitation to know they are not for- 
atten. They need to sense that. they are 
ill a vital part of the “Communion of 
aints.”. They have much to share of their 
xperience in the fellowship of the church 
thich is good for us to hear and learn. We 
ave Our experiences in Christ to share 
ith them. 

To be forgotten is tragic. People in rest 
omes and custodial institutions need us 
0. “Out of sight, out of mind” is too often 
ue. Friends and relatives get busy with 
ctivities and visits become less frequent. 
Vith each year, the circle of friends of the 
ame age and community becomes smaller. 
‘ime can be very discouraging if unoccu- 
ied. We can bring bright spots into their 
reary days. 

We can be the most important person in 
omeone’s life. We can possibly bring a 
thole new outlook on life. The fact that 
fe care about a person enough to come to 
im, means more than words can ever 
ay. Someone is waiting for you to become 
iterested in him and share his life. 
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What can I do? 


1. Pray God for Grace to become inter- 
sted in people as God’s children and for 
ne willingness to share your life and faith 
fith the ill and lonely. 

2. Ask your pastor if there are sick and 
hut-ins in your community that you can 


go and visit. 

3. Organize a group to go with you on 
regular visits to sick, shut-ins, and con- 
valescents. Ask your pastor to make the 
official arrangements. 

4. When your group goes visiting, plan 
to have a little worship experience with 
those you visit. This will help them feel 
they are still a part of the worshiping 
church. Ask the director of the institution 
you visit, if this will be all right, and where 
this might take place. The worship should 
include familiar hymns (perhaps the per- 
sons visited will want to sing with you. 
You might let them suggest their favorites) ; 
Scripture (read slowly and distinctly) ; pray- 
er and the Lord’s Prayer; a bried meditation. 

5. Be a good listener. Many people are 
looking for someone to whom they can tell 
their problems and troubles. You can be of 
real Christian service by listening to them. 
Be sure to keep their confidences. Report 
to your pastor all special needs and re- 
quests they make, so that the right help 
can be given. Do not promise things which 
you cannot carry out. You do not come to 
amuse and entertain. You come as a Chris- 
tian friend. 

6. Good religious literature can help to 
continue your witness after you are gone. 
Be sure to have your pastor, approve it. 
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Mark the name of your organization and 
church and its location on it, so that they 
might know that your church is interested 
in them. 


7. Share your experiences with others 
and encourage them to go with you, or to 
form another group of ‘visitors to go some 
place else to visit. 


8. Have a friendly, positive attitude to 
the people you visit. They will want to get 
to know you personally before they will 
feel free to talk to you. Plan to spend some 
time with the person or persons you visit. 
Maybe you will be most effective when you 
get acquainted with one person real well. 


9. Attend training or discussion groups 
on understanding people and _ visiting 
people. Read whatever you can to prepare 
yourself for visitation. 


10. Go in the name and spirit of your 
Lord. Remember that both you and they 
are God’s creation, Visiting in the name of 


your Lord can be the happiest experien 
you will ever have. Don’t deprive yours 
of this joy. 


Questions for Discussion 


What do you know about older peopl 
What do you know about the aged in ot 
immediate community and parish? Wh 
facilities for care of the aged are in o1 
immediate community? What institutiot 
have you visited? What were your impre 
sions? Why should young people be co: 
cerned about old folks? Why should I pe 
sonally get involved in this? Why does th 
have a part in the expression of my Chri 
tian faith? How can I prepare to be 
effective Christian visitor? How can I g 
into such institutions as a Christian visito. 
How should I conduct myself? 


Suggested Bibliography 
Older People and the Church, Maves | 
Cedarleaf; These Harvest Years, Bair 
Pamphlets from Social Security Administr. 
tion; Public Affairs Pamphlets. 


A contributor to James S. Pooler’s column in the Detroit Free Press is disturbe 
by the annual lists of 10 Best-Dressed Women. He suggests a tentative list of th 


really best-dressed women. 


1) The Nun, or Sister. 2) The Nurse. 3) The Salvation Army Lassie. 4) Th 
Military Servicewoman. 5) The Teacher. 6) The Policewoman. 7) The Red Cro: 


Gal. 8) The Social Service Lady. 


WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 
tion at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. 

Grymes Hill 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
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‘PROOF OF THE hast SO 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
tenberg they got the broad liberal 
education so essential to success. To 
follow in their steps write for com- 
plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


by Ellen Hemmeter 


Oh, come ye, pray, to Twelfth- 
Night hall 

And we'll be merry, one and all— 

And let the fashion of your dress 


Be that in time of good Queen 
Bess. 


This might be the verse on the in- 
vitations to your league members 
(printed in Old English letters, of 
course) for a fascinating party remi- 
niscent of Elizabethan days. 

Twelfth-Night comes while some 
Christmas decorations still deck walls 
and windows, and with it comes a 
chance for leaguers to get together in 
an after-Christmas gathering. The 
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twelfth night after Christmas or Jan- 
uary 6, was observed as a joyous holi- 
day for a great many years, and it was 
celebrated with great pomp, pageantry, 
and noise. 

Decorations will be easy to obtain, 
for they will be the same as for Christ- 
mas—a gaily festooned tree, bright 
lights, evergreen, holly, etc. A great 
variety of costumes can be worn such 
as those of lords and ladies, milkmaids, 
huntsmen, jesters, and many others de- 
picting characters of Elizabethan days. 


As the young people arrive, have a 
herald at the door to greet them in 
grand court style. Each guest can be 
given an order from the king and 
queen which he may plan and practice 
while the other “ladies and gentlemen”’ 
are arriving. Here are some sugges- 
tions. You will probably think of many 
more. (1) Compose a six-line poem; 
(2) Tell a joke; (3) Recite a poem 
you learned in school; (4) Advise a 
young man on how to propose; (5) 
Draw a cartoon of yourself; (6) Imi- 
tate a Chinaman advertising his laun- 
dry business; (7) Sing a song learned 
by the primary children in Sunday 
School. 

After all the leaguers have arrived, 
the king’s orders must be carried out 
to the audience of guests. Then a 
court jester is chosen by mutual agree- 
ment of all present. He is given a fool’s 
cap and a stick with bells on it and 
is expected to play the part for the 
rest of the evening. If the right kind 
of person is chosen, he can add a lot 
of fun to your party and keep every- 
one in a lively mood. 


Since it is January, the first month 
of the year, a game called Singing 
Round the Year will be appropriate 
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and also entertaining. Divide you 
leaguers into two groups. One grout 
begins by singing a suitable song fo: 
the month of January. The second tear 
must then sing a February song n¢ 
later than one minute after the firs 
team finishes. If a team cannot think 
of a song for their month in one min 
ute, the other team is given a chanc 
at it. The group singing the most ap 
propriate songs in going through th 
twelve months of the year is pro 
claimed winner by the herald. 


Left to some of their own reveling: 
in addition to the planned games, you 
leaguers will probably be ready for re 
freshments now. It was the Twelfth 
Night custom to have a_ beautiful 
frosted, ornamental confection, some 
times called a bean cake. This cake i: 
the center of attraction at the refresh 
ment table. (A sheet cake would prob 
ably be best to serve a large numbe 
of leaguers.) It should be gaily deco 
rated and bear a doll king and queen 
According to old custom, a bean or pe: 
is imbedded in the cake. The persor 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


Stressing 


A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 


in the Academic and Extra-currievlar 
Activities of the Student 


VOIGT R. CROMER, President 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


hat finds the bean in his serving be- 
omes the King and Queen of Twelfth- 
Night. Of course, this royal leaguer 
; crowned in a sumptuous ceremony 
nd is given the responsibility of di- 
ecting the fun for the remainder of 
he evening. 

Since the cake has been cut, this 
vill certainly be an appropriate time 
0 serve the other refreshments. The 
mall piece of cake serves, more or less 
s a part of the ceremony. However, 
or basic refreshments, apple cider and 
loughnuts would be ideal. This will 
nake preparation simple, but if you 
ave a bit more time, there is a recipe 
or Wassailing Punch which can be 
ound in The Complete Party Book by 
Jan Rensselaer. You might have, in 
ddition, several dishes of English 


MUHLENBERG 


an accredited liberal arts 
Lutheran college for men 


co-education to be intro- 
duced in September, 1957 


special courses for women 
to be added to curriculum 


applications from women 
now being accepted 


Write: Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director of Admissions 


Muhlenberg College 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


toffee placed around the room upon 
which hungry leaguers can nibble. 


Now that the leaguers have eaten 
their fill of cider and doughnuts, why 
not try a sitting down game? One 
called Guessing Your Partner can be 
lots of fun and produce lots of laughs. 
The group must be divided evenly, and 
one group leaves the room. The re- 
maining group is seated in a circle 
blindfolded with a chair between each 
person. When they are all seated, the 
other group is called in, singing a song 
which they all know. Each of them 
takes a seat beside one of the blind- 
folded persons and continues singing 
the song. Now the blindfolded people 
must guess who their partner is by the 
sound of their singing. When a correct 
guess is made, the person may take off 
his blindfold and sing along until 
everyone has discovered who his part- 
ner is. Then the teams exchange places 
to play again. 

By now, everyone has had a chance 
to digest his Twelfth-Night smack. 
This is a good time to gather ‘round 
the piano for some caroling, known in 
Twelfth-Night days as  wassailing. 
Even though Christmas is past, it is 
appropriate to sing carols, for this holi- 
day has also been known as Old 
Christmas. 


A most fitting end to what we hope 
will be a successful after-Christmas 
gathering would be a brief devotional. 
A suggestion—join hands in a circle, 
sing a familiar hymn, have someone 
offer prayer, and close with The Lord’s 
Prayer. 


According to ancient custom, the 
Twelfth-Night party having ended, 
“every man departeth to rest.” 
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MOVIE REVIEWS 


by Eugene Hoeftman 


Friendly Persuasion 
(Allied Artists) 


A quaker family, whose ways are 
the ways of peace, finds it difficult 
to maintain that standard in the face 
of an 1862 Confederate Raid of the 
North. However, you have to give 
them credit for trying, especially with 
son Anthony Perkins just aching to 
get into the battle, and marriageable 


daughter Phyllis Love growing awfully) 
fond of Union Lieutenant Mark Rich 
man. 

Preacher-mother Dorothy McGuire 
is also having trouble with dad Gary 
Cooper who shows signs of changing 
convictions in the light of current con 
ditions, worldly as well as warring. 

Story, taken from the book by Jes 
samyn West, has real warmth of feel 


veteran welcomed 


wounded 


relieved 


ng and a certain rural appeal, but 
so moves at quite a leisurely pace. 
-at Boone, recording-artist, sings the 
itle song. Dimitri Tiomkin’s scoring 
s excellent. De Luxe Color. 


War And Peace 
(Paramount) 


Tolstoy's famous novel, mounted in 
he epic manner with millions of dol- 
ars, thousands of extras, sixty speak- 
ng parts, eighteen major castings, and 
unning three and one half hours in 
ength, turns out to be quite a picture. 

It stars Audrey Hepburn, Henry 
fonda, and Mel Ferrer, 15 directed by 
<ing Vidor. Many impressions will 
emain (a Hepburn in love, a Fonda 
ewildered by the complexities of life, 
| military Ferrer more assured in war 
han in peace), but the battle at Boro- 


dino is a spellbinding experience. Na- 
poleon’s retreat from Moscow is a so- 
bering one. 

The Russian commander-in-chief is 
quite a character, whether losing or 
winning. An outstanding production, 
filmed in Italy by Ponti-DeLaurentiis, 
and sure to rank with filmdom’s great 
ones. VistaVision and Technicolor. 


The Last Wagon 
(20th-Fox) 


No lack of suspense or rugged ac- 
tion here, even though this western 
features 6 teen-agers instead of the 
usual frontier types. Felicia Farr, 
Tommy Rettig, Stephanie Griffin, Su- 
san Kohner, Nick Adams, and Ray 
Stricklyn, accidental survivors of a 
wagon train massacre, have to put 
their trust in Comanche-reared Rich- 
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ard Widmark to bring 
them safely out of hostile 
Apache country. 

Most of the time it looks 
as though they’re not go- 
ing to make it! In addition 
to the ever present dangers 
and difficulties of the can- 
yon passage, Dick has fric- 
tions within the group and 
a large personal decision 
of his own to contend 
with. Red sandstone back- 
grounds of Northern Ari- 
zona are a standout in 
CinemaScope and DeLuxe 
Color. 


REVIEWS IN NEXT ISSUE 


GIANT 
The Teahouse of the August Moon 


Teenage Rebel 
The Sharkfighters 
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recruit advises 
FRIENDLY PERSUASIO} 


Eugene Hoeftman sees about a 
dozen movies each month and se- 


lects the better ones for review. 


prisoner comforte 
THE LAST WAGON 


PERSPECTIVES 


Pre-enroll now in one of these colleges: 


urthage College, Carthage, Illinois 


ettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penna. 


urtwick College, Oneonta, New York 
noir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
arion College, Marion, Virginia 


idland College, Fremont, Nebraska 


uhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna. 


Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 
Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Thiel College, Greenville, Penna. 

Wagner Lutheran College, Staten Island, N.Y. 
Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ont., Canada 


Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


ne Board of Higher Education, The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 9, D. C. 
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SOCIAL ACTION: HERE — ABROAD 


BLACK RHAPSODY. By Gunnar 
Helander. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 214 pages. $3.00. 

Black Rhapsody is a stirring novel of 
a Lutheran mission in the heart of 
South Africa. Set against a tropical 
jungle and the rhythmic sound of na- 
tive drums, Black Rhapsody brings a 
close-up view of life in a foreign mis- 
sion station. 

Knutson, the Swedish Lutheran mis- 
sionary, and his co-workers are faced 
with many problems in dealing with 
the Zulus—the struggle between the 
white land-lords and the Negroes, im- 
moral practices between the white 
pepole and Negroes, the socially out- 
cast mulattoes, and slavery. By know- 
ing Knutson (his joys, disappoint- 
ments, feelings of failure, loneliness, 
and his love for his work) one is bet- 
ter able to see the realistic side of mis- 
sionary work. 

Strong characters, vivid description, 
and a unique plot could have been 
written only by a person familiar with 
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South Africa and its people. Gunn; 
Helander, a Swedish Lutheran past 
in South Africa, is the author of th 
inspiring book. 

Black Rhapsody is excellent for hig 
school youth and a “must” on eve 
mission secretary’s supplementary rea 
ing list. 

GRETCHEN HAMMER 
Louisville, Kentucky 


THE CRIER CALLS. By Darius Leai 
der Swann. New’ York: Friendshi 
Press. 44 Pages. $.50. 


“The Crier Calls,” written by Dari 
Leander Swann, is a short play usir 
straight drama and verse reading, it 
tended for presentation by a ver 
choir. It could be staged by teen-as 
groups in schools or churches witho 
any great difficulty. It provides part 
cipants and the audience with a re 
challenge in terms of Christian r 
sponsibilities to the present day worl 
its problems, and its people. The pl: 


- well worth the small amount of time 
nd effort required to present it. 


Christian love and concern, two capaci- 
ties essential to Christian living. It in- 


cludes brief indications of the Chris- 


The real value of ‘“The Crier Calls” 
es in its ease of production and its 
oncrete, down-to-earth challenge. It: 
oncerns problems of the world today 
» which Christians have no choice but 
» respond if they honestly consider 
remselves as people motivated by 


.into acti 
Includes 
for laymen. 


A Theology 
Christian St 


T. A. Kantonen 


¢ 2 evang 
lying Christian steward 
ica’s outstanding theolo 


To Enjoy God 


Ruth M. Berry — ca 


lessly varied. This story ¢ 
it lived among the routin 
reflects a deep Christi 
humor and insight. $3 


The Times 


Frederick K. 
Wentz 


in the midst 
ing pace w 
highly rea 
active ch 
Scott} 


tian’s responsibilities in such contem- 
porary problems as race prejudice, eco- 
nomic 
and people’s struggle for justice and 
fulfillment. There is a warning against 
lethargic indifference to such issues. 


exploitation, unemployment, 


LEwIs Hoss 


STOLEN GOODS. By Helen 
Kromer. (A one-act play on 
juvenile delinquency.) New 
York: Friendship Press. 32 
Pages $.50. 


Stolen Goods presents the 
story of John Travers (father- 
less high school freshman, brash, 
aggressive and yet unsure of him- 
self) and of Bruce Frebis (high 
school senior, honor student, star 
athlete and son of the construc- 
tion company owner). One boy 
had all the advantages and the 
other had none—both are in 
trouble. 

The entire action of the play 
takes place in a church parlor 
following choir practice. As John 
is caught red-handed in posses- 
sion of a car and a rifle which 
are not his, and the surprising 
story of Bruce’s wrong-doing 
appears, the people of this 
church come to the realization 
that they are the ones who have 
“stolen” the “good” from their 
children by not giving them the 
worthwhile values a church- 
sponsored youth group could 
have provided. 

Written in easy to understand, 
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down-to-earth dialogue, and filled with 
fast-paced action, this is real drama 
such as could happen in any church 
parlor, to any two teenagers where 
there is no vital church interest in 
youth. 

Stolen Goods. is of value to any 
teenager, or any group who recognizes 
the problems facing the youth of today 
and who is searching for an answer to 
these conflicts. 

—ELIZABETH J. MILLER 
Hungerford, Pennsylvania 


YOUTH GUIDE ON MISSION 
FIELD: U.S.A. By Elizabeth Howell 
Gripe. New York: Friendship Press. 
48 Pages. $.50. 


Say, what’s wrong with our Luther 
League programs? We seem to have 
the same old dull topics every time 
we meet. Why can’t we have something 
different ? You know, I have the very 
book that will help you with your prob- 
lem. The name is Youth Guide on 
Mission Field: U.S.A. The book is a 
study of the United States and the 
places we need to practice out Chris- 
tianity. Here in our own country we 
can be missionaries. 

In this handbook there are ways of 
presenting topics (explained in de- 
tail). They are buzz groups, role play- 
ing, panels, speakers, study, visits, and 
audio-visual aids. There is helpful ma- 
terial on each topic. For instance, with 
each topic there is a worship service, 
method of presentation, and a project 
suggestion. 

Come on, leaguers, let’s get this 
helpful book and have the best mission 
study we’ve ever had. No dull meet- 
ings with this interesting theme—mis- 
sions U.S.A. 
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The study book with this handboo 
is There Is No End by R. Dean Gooc 
win. 

Kay NEas 


Greenville, Tennessee 


IT HAPPENED THIS WAY. B 
Frances Nall. New York: Frieng 
Ship Press. 117 Pages. $2.50. 


“Americans are alike, no matte 
where they live, no matter wheth« 
they are tall or short, dark or ligh 
They all want the same things. The 
needs are strikingly similar.” This ide 
is the underlying thought in It Haj 
pened This Way by Frances Nall. 

The book is very interestingly wri 
ten. Each chapter concerns a teen-ag¢ 
and his particular problem. You wi 
understand social action much mot 
fully. You will “‘live’’ each life wit 
its problem, whether it is a juvenil 
delinquent in the slums, the son of 
fisherman on the ocean front, or 
refugee lost in the whirl of the bi 
city. You will see their problems fror 
a different point of view—that 
youth. You will understand their prot 
lems as never before. 

While this book may appeal mot 
to junior high age groups, it will ce 
tainly be interesting and informatiy 
reading for everyone. 

INA LEE Roor 
Greenwood, South Carolina 


a 


Book reviews for J. C. M. E.. theme 
on South-East Asia will appear in the 


December issue. Pn: 
> | 


of horses hoofs 


CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


I have just returned from the Wash- 
ington Park Race Track where I wit- 
nessed ‘“‘live’” horse racing for the 
first time in thirty-six years. 

This was no ordinary afternoon at 
the races. The extra feature was that 
Swaps ran in the eighth race of the 
day. And Swaps is no ordinary horse! 
He holds five world’s records. 

I went to the races as a simon-pure 
spectator this afternoon. I came away 
feeling that I must have been the only 
spectator in the stands. The other 
25,387 paid admissions were. bettors 
first, and spectators second. 

Naturally, I stored away some im- 
pressions, a few of which I shall re- 
call from storage as I progress. 

I left Washington Park convinced 
that race track patrons are the most 
studious, concerned, dedicated group 
that I had ever observed. These folks 
really meant business! They came out 
to the track today to win some dough; 
that was their assignment, and believe 
me, they took their assignments 
seriously ! 

Today’s docket listed nine races. Be- 
tween each race, there is scheduled 
thirty minutes of free time, when the 
patrons make up their betting minds 
which horse and/or horses they'll 
stake their dough on in the next race. 
As soon as one race is history, the 
patrons immediately turn to all their 
“reference and study material.” This 


continued on next page 
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Clatter continued 


usually includes The Racing Form, 
track bulletins, scratch sheets, various 
tip sheets and copies of the sports 
pages of several daily newspapers 
which size up each. race. 


Adherents pore over these materials 
until they're convinced they've picked 
the winner—or until time runs out. 
Then, they rush to the proper win- 
dow and lay down as much cold green 
cash as their studied research advises 
them to put on the line. 


I didn’t run into many satisfied 
people during the course of the after- 
noon. I did note one husband and 
wife—who were stationed about ten 
feet from me—scream their delight on 
two occasions. They won on a 14 
to 1 long shot in the fifth race and 
on a 9 to 1 shot in the seventh. 

On the way back to the city by 
train, the middle aged woman who 
shared a seat with me whispered as 
she slid into her share, “I want to 
show you something.” She pulled out 
of her pocketbook a fistfull of wagered 
tickets, which she said she had scooped 
out of the private box of a male 
acquaintance. She had been concerned 
about his recent ‘‘sour outlook on life.” 
As she and I began adding up his 
losses for the day, she commented: 
‘‘Now I’m beginning to see why he is 
like he is!” We grand-totaled his losses 
for the day at an even $1,420.00—and 
she insisted she didn’t get al] the tick- 
ets in his box! (That’s a wad of money 
to lose in one afternoon, even if you 
are able to afford a mattress filled with 
the stuff!) 


For the fun of it, I had placed an 
“imaginary $2.00 bet’ on each of the 
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races. By the end of the afternoon, 
was dead certain I had not missed n 
calling—and was thankful that I hi 
remained a non-betting spectator. 
choices would have won $2.20 and Ic 
$15.80. 


As for Swaps, well, he ran the wot 
race of his life, finishing seventh in 
field of eight horses. But Swaps’ po 
showing leads to yet another observ 
tion. Because Swaps entered the ra 
as the winningest horse, he was forc 
to carry 14 more pounds of ext 
weight than any other horse in the rac 
Frankly, it was just too much of ; 
extra load to hoof around the trac 
Furthermore, Swaps is a “dirt track 
and not a “turf track” horse. And th 
race was lost on the turf, which w 


soggy to boot. 


Here's a lesson for Swaps—and tl 
reader: You can sometimes saddle ev 
the best with more than they can car 
to victory! This is so true in everyd. 
life. Who is usually saddled with tl 
most important jobs in your Luth 
League? Often, those who are alrea: 
overloaded. 


One thing for sure, I'll always r 
member this afternoon at the races! 


LUTHER LIFE welcomes 


readers’ reactions to Clatter, 


news items, or any other ma- 


terial between its: covers.—ED 


